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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Approaching Canonizations 

REAT events in the spiritual order will mark the 
(52 Easter-tide. First, a colossal world-pilgrim- 

age will concentrate at Lourdes on April 25th to cele- 
brate, at the Shrine of the Mother of God, a Triduum of 
Thanksgiving concluding the Holy Year, by an unprece- 
dented display of Eucharistic devotion, and to renew and 
emphasize the Church’s plea for peace amongst the nations. 
Then, a few weeks later, the canonization of BB. John Fisher 
and Thomas More will set the divine seal on their heroic 
sanctity, and reward the Church in this country for her 
patience under centuries of persecution provoked by her 
steadfast devotion to the centre of Unity. Our martyrs will 
be thus honoured—what earthly greatness can approach that 
of a canonized Saint, whose fame becomes as Catholic, in 
space and time, as the Church is herself ?—as the chief re- 
presentatives of a host of similar British witnesses to the 
same revealed truth—the spiritual supremacy over all Chris- 
tians of the Vicar of Christ on earth. It is our misfortune 
that, in this hour of triumph for the Church in this king- 
dom, our hierarchy should be deprived, by the lamented death 
of Cardinal Bourne, of its official President—a deprivation 
which has already caused the abandonment of the National 
Catholic Congress, and may, if much prolonged, prevent any 
concerted celebration of this other important event. But, in 
any case, it will doubtless be worthily celebrated in every 
diocese and every parish in the land, for the cause for which 
the BB. John and Thomas perished, and for which during 
weary centuries our Faith was under a ban in these islands, 
is our cause and ours alone. They died for their belief in a 
religious principle which all but Catholics repudiate—the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Holy See over the whole 
Church. As His Holiness, speaking on February 1oth on 
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the subject of the martyrs, said with equal brevity and truth— 
“Both were united in directing this word to their sovereign : 
‘King, yes; Pope, no,’ and with this word and for this word 


they died.” 


The Principle of Spiritual Authority 

ELIEF in this principle marks us Catholics off from 
Phew other form of Christian profession in ¢he world. 
No others, whatever the amount of Catholic doctrine they 
hold, embrace this fundamental tenet—that the true Church 
is based upon the Rock of Peter, and that, consequently, only 
those who are in communion with the Holy See belong to her. 
That was the faith for which Fisher and More laid down their 
lives. If they had only repudiated the Pope, as the whole 
heretic and schismatic world does to-day, they would have 
been held in high honour by the King who murdered them. 
It is a strange necessity of belief in the continuity-fable that 
some modern Anglicans feel obliged to regard as in some 
sense their spiritual kin the Bishop and the Chancellor who 
preferred to die rather than accept the one and only doctrine 
on which all Anglicans agree—‘‘the Bishop of Rome hath no 
jurisdiction in this realm of England’’ ! The holy martyrs saw 
in the Supremacy of the Holy See the God-ordained method 
of securing and maintaining the essential Unity of the 
Church, for that supremacy, expressed in Christ’s own words, 
means teaching with infallibility and ruling with authority. 
Anglicans, like all non-Catholics of every shade, reject that 
supremacy and, as a result, cannot fairly claim any part in 
the Church of More and Fisher which upholds it. But they 
can rightly join with the rest of the country, irrespective of 
creed, in doing honour to two great Englishmen, distin- 
guished among their fellows by consummate virtue and learn- 
ing who, by their death, witnessed at any rate to the 
supremacy of conscience. No halo of “‘right divine’ now 
obscures our view of the conduct and character of the obscene 
tyrant who did them to death, and all lovers of spiritual liberty 
cannot but commend those who died in its defence. The 
Times, in the unreserved eulogy of his victims, which it so 
gracefully pronounced in its issue of February 2nd, under the 
caption ‘‘St. John and St. Thomas,”’ expressed the feelings 
of the nation at large; as also by the way in which it waived 
the question as to whether what they died for was the absolute 
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truth. It was enough to win its commendation that they gave 
their lives for what they thought was right. 


The Cause, not the Suffering, makes the Martyr 

HIS, of course, will be the general attitude of all non- 

Catholics. If the Pope has no God-given claim on the 
spiritual allegiance of all true Christians, if the spiritual 
supremacy of the Holy See in the Catholic Church is not of 
divine institution, if a layman, even the loftiest in rank, may 
rightly be the final source of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, then 
Fisher and More were mistaken, and their heroic deaths, in 
testimony to what they wrongly thought the truth, do not 
make them martyrs. On that point, St. Augustine long ago 
expressed the teaching both of the Church and of common 
sense—‘‘Causa non poena facit martyrem.’’ Otherwise, every 
variety of heretic who voluntarily met death in support of his 
erroneous convictions, would also merit the title, and the 
whole significance of martyrdom as a witnessing, not to 
human opinions, but to the truth, would be lost. It is not 
enough to obey one’s conscience, one must also have one’s 
conscience properly educated. ‘‘The Roman Church had no 
monopoly of martyrs at the Reformation period,’’ says the 
Church Times, consistently enough, for it rejects the ‘Roman 
Church’s’’ claim to be the true Church. But without a fixed 
standard of orthodox belief, all heretics—even such as denied 
the bulk of the Christian creed—who have been put to death 
for their religious tenets, cannot be refused the name of mar- 
tyr. We, at any rate, who know what the deposit of revela- 
tion contains, know, too, how to judge that claim. It is faith 
for which the martyr dies, but he cannot have real faith un- 
less by the aid of God’s grace, which, again, is not given ‘to 
enable him to believe error. Cranmer, at the stake, may or 
may not have been sincere in his errors about the Eucharist, 
but to say that he held them in the end so tenaciously because 
of the divine assistance would be blasphemous. Yet even his 
death was a service to truth, for it has put beyond any doubt 
the fact that the Church of Elizabeth which was his post- 
humous offspring, was fundamentally different to the Catho- 
lic Church in England which Elizabeth was determined to 
supplant by her own creation. Those who were liable to die 
for holding that Elizabeth had made a new religion, would 
not have thrown away their lives for that conviction, if there 
had been any real doubt about the change. 
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Work for Catholic Apologists 

ATHOLIC writers will have their hands full, for some 

time to come, with correcting the mistakes into which 
non-Catholics, from ignorance rather than malice, have fallen 
and will continue to fall regarding the new Saints, for their 
martyrdom raises many deep questions of history and of re- 
ligion. Both were exceedingly prudent and virtuous men, 
placed in a situation of extraordinary difficulty, compelled to 
decide for themselves, without the assistance, or rather, 
against the wrong suggestions, of those of their own stand- 
ing, and knowing that tremendous issues for good or ill hung 
upon their judgment. Only men with the ‘‘single eye’’ of 
devoted fidelity to God’s guidance could have followed so un- 
erringly the path of duty. They did not court martyrdom, 
like some of those gallant friars who denounced Henry’s 
matrimonial vagaries to his very face. They were exceed- 
ingly careful in their language, not going beyond what re- 
ligious truth demanded, saying only enough to declare their 
resolve not to violate conscience. They had to deal with a 
tyrant whose power was absolute and who was quite reckless 
in its use, an evil liver surrounded by sycophants pandering 
to his twin vices of lust and avarice, yet they gave him all 
that was due to him as their lawful ruler. Froude has ac- 
cused Fisher of treasonable intent in suggesting to the 
Spanish Ambassador that the Emperor Charles should inter- 
vene to save the Church and nation from Henry’s wrong 
courses. Probably the whole nation, outside the heretics that 
surrounded the king, would have welcomed, and rightly, such 
intervention. What Froude does not say is that Henry had 
violated all his coronation oaths and had technically forfeited 
the allegiance due to him. As for B. Thomas, the Soviets, 
in taking ‘‘Utopia’’ as a revolutionary text-book, and the 
ignoramuses, who, on the strength of a few quotations from 
it, claim the author as a full-blown Communist, both show a 
singular lack of humour. As well adopt Mr. Huxley’s ‘‘Brave 
New World,” or any other similar jeu d’esprit as a considered 
exposition of its author’s views. But attacks of this sort make 
it necessary that Catholics should steep themselves in the his- 
tory of those times, since they alone have the key to their 
understanding, and in that particular field the enemy has, 
for centuries, been occupied with sowing tares of falsehood. 
A true view of history is a necessary preliminary to England’s 
conversion. 
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A Lesson for our Times 


HERE is this further reason for wider and deeper 
"| a of the English ‘‘Reformation’’ that the whole 
story of its Catholic martyrs, quite apart from the Holy See’s 
recognition of their heroism, has to-day especial point when, 
in the age-long friction between Church and State, the latter 
in many lands has passed to open or covert persecution of 
the former. We can bring to the work not only historical in- 
terest, but also religious enthusiasm. No field of study can 
better stimulate both. Already, that typically enthusiastic 
association, ‘‘The Grail,’’ has set itself to the task of absorb- 
ing and communicating to others the martyrs’ spirit, that 
“serving of the Lord in gladness,’’ which it has made its own 
ideal, for it has inaugurated a spiritual campaign throughout 
all its groups and classes, combining study and practice, week 
by week, in preparation for the celebrations in July. There 
seems.no reason why this excellent example should not spread 
amongst other associations of youth. Speaking generally, 
our ‘‘cultus’’ of the martyrs has not hitherto been all that it 
should have been. Not because of lack of the means of know- 
ledge, for literature is abundant,’ and is being constantly 
added to. What a picture, for instance, of the horrors and 
heroism of Henry’s reign is presented by that little book of 
extracts from Stow’s Annals—‘‘The Catholic Church under 
Henry VIII,’ edited by Father Newdigate (B.O. & W.: 
1s. 6d.)—when the ‘‘Verbal Treasons’’ Act had made even 
casual criticism of the king’s conduct punishable by death ! 
(The Totalitarian State is thus seen to be no new thing, but 
rather a relapse into savagery.) We trust that such an out- 
burst of devotion to the martyrs generally will result from the 
coming canonization that the concluding volume of their 
Lives—of those who suffered after 1588—which is already, 
we believe, in MS., will be speedily published. 


Martyrs in the Making 
LL over the world our fellow-Catholics are experiencing 
some degree of those outrageous assaults upon con- 
science which characterized the revolt against the Church, and 
to which the secular unbelieving State is perpetually prone. 


1 See a long list of books about the Martyrs and their times classified in 1930 
by Father Newdigate and printed at the end of his invaluable pamphlet, ‘Our 
Martyrs’”’ (C.T.S.). The list has since grown a good deal. 
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Hodie tibi, cras mihi! We have no guarantee that we in this 
country, whose actual freedom from penal legislation is little 
more than a century old, may not find again the civil Govern- 
ment discriminating against us on account of our Faith, act- 
ing, that is, with still greater injustice than it already shows 
in the important matter of education. What country makes a 
greater boast of civil and religious liberty than that proverbial 
land of the free, the United States, yet there Catholics have to 
provide and maintain their own schools without Government 
aid, and are taxed as well to support the schools of non- 
Catholics. The State teaches secularism by not making pro- 
vision for the teaching of religion. And as a nemesis this 
free country has become the most lawless in the world. But 
the phenomenon is common. Everywhere the secular State, 
as such, hates and dreads the Church, which is the only power 
that can limit and resist its absolutism. A Protestant reviewer 
of Sigrid Undset’s ‘‘Saga of Saints’’ (in Spectator, June 8, 
1934) unconsciously reveals this mentality. ‘‘No visitor,”’ he 
writes, ‘‘to Scandinavia can fail to notice the fanatical hos- 
tility felt by Swedes and Norwegians alike to the Catholic 
faith ; the Protestant Churches are no more warmly supported 
than they are in England, and the hostility can only indicate 
that Catholics, though a small minority [2} per cent] repre- 
sent a more real danger to the State as it is than they do tn 
England”’ (italics ours). Thus, in north-western Europe, as 
elsewhere, Luther’s religious revolt has degenerated into ir- 
religious nationalism, instinctively opposed to the supra- 
national Church. To Luther’s own land Paganism has re- 
turned under the zgis of a stupid and unscholarly racial 
theory, and has grown so strong that in Bavaria, three- 
fourths of whose inhabitants are Catholics, only 65 per cent 
of Catholic parents elected to send their children to Catholic 
‘schools, when called upon to choose between those and the 
secular institutions. Some papers have called this a blow to 
Nazi-ism : to us it rather reveals the extent to which two years 
of Nazi terrorism has sapped the spirit of Catholic resistance. 
Yet German Catholics number one-third of the whole popula- 
tion, and have the triumphant memory behind them of the 
1872-79 Kulturkampf. And in their Faith they possess and 
profess principles which are diametrically opposed to the con- 
ception of the totalitarian government. It is on them, and 
not on Nazi bluff and bluster and bullying, that the restora- 
tion of Germany to her proper place in Christian civilization 
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really depends. The cause of Catholicism everywhere will 
be weakened if they succumb, for they, at the moment, are 
in the front line of the Church’s defence. 


The Control of National Egotism 

EACE among the nations must rest on a basis of justice 
Pina charity. Justice and charity mean a ready recogni- 
tion of all rights, international and domestic. The nation 
which forcibly suppresses individual rights—the rights of 
each human personality to serve and worship God according 
to conscience, to form family or commercial or political con- 
nexions, to order his life as he pleases within the limits dic- 
tated by social well-being—in the interests of a spurious 
“nationalism,’’ will not readily, as we find, recognize the 
rights of other nations. The whole idea, still too prevalent 
amongst the great Powers—those nations on whose will de- 
pend the issues of peace and war—of attaining security by 
armed predominance, is essentially selfish and unjust. None 
of these States has a right, in pursuit of its own interests, to 
aim at making the others less secure because less powerful 
than itself. In this crowded interdependent world, security 
can be rightly sought only by combination in support of 
peace—the might of all in the defence of each. This collective 
security necessarily entails a certain moderation of national 
egotism in view of the wider interests of mankind. An im- 
possible ideal, we may be told, but why should national 
egotism be less controllable than individual? Moreover, the 
use of an ideal is that, if not immediately attainable, yet it can 
serve to direct policy aright and to detect the evil of measures 
and projects which run counter to it. The abolition of duelling 
remained an ideal for long before religion and common sense 
combined to abolish it. The union of law and liberty ex- 
hibited in every well ordered State was once an ideal towards 
which men-had to struggle out of the tyranny of license and 
force. The whole progress of mankind is due to the idealists 
who never lost faith in human perfectibility, and the gradual 
controlling of man’s natural selfishness in the service of higher 
and wider good. Every policy, therefore, that opposes peace 
secured by a common purpose, peace inspired by a common 
regard for justice, peace maintained by process of law, is of 
its own nature suspect, as at variance with the further develop- 
ment of those Christian influences which originally founded 
the civilized State. 
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Home Policies contrary to Peace 

UCH policies, in spite of the growing recognition of com- 

mon interest in avoiding common danger which has in- 
spired the proposed Air Convention between the chief Euro- 
pean Powers, are still too numerous and too noisy. The Air 
Pact is expressly designed to destroy the possibility of sud- 
den aggression, and thus to do away with the colossal com- 
petitive air-armaments which have grown up on the Conti- 
nent. This is the moment chosen by one of our would-be 
Press rulers, to urge a huge increase in our Air Forces and to 
try to excite panic by dilating on the strength of those abroad. 
Yet it is a matter of general observation that Air Forces are 
useless for defence, properly so called: all they are good for 
is either anticipation, which is unjustifiable, or, if they sur- 
vive the enemy’s offensive, retaliation, which cannot undo 
the harm inflicted. It is hoped, of course, that the known 
ability to retaliate will deter an aggressor, but surely that 
deterrent effect will be much more certain and efficacious if 
the intending aggressor knows that his country will be 
bombed simultaneously with that of his victim, by that vic- 
tim’s friends. No one would undertake war unless he thought 
he could make it pay: in this case he would know that he 
could only lose by it. That being recognized, there would 
no longer be any object in maintaining a costly Air Force, and 
since it is on the way to being recognized, it is mere waste 
to start air competition now. Those who think that there is 
any permanent security in having an Air Force ‘‘second to 
none,’’ or that such an Arm can form any sort of guarantee 
for peace, have evidently not considered the question from 


all sides. 


Against Peace Abroad 

BROAD the chief disruptive policy has been that of the 

Italian Government which, while its dispute with Abys- 
sinia is sub judice at Geneva, has thought fit to send a strong 
force to Italian Somaliland. From the point of view of the 
new world-order, this is only one degree better than not 
negotiating at all. Both these States are members of the 
League of Nations, and have bound themselves by Article 
12 of its Covenant to submit their disputes to its arbitration 
and not to resort to war, if then, till three months after its 
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decision. Moreover, they are bound by the Kellogg Pact 
not to resort to war at all. It is sad that the stronger Power 
should even seem to disregard these its solemn obligations, 
but it may be that all the Government wants is to give point 
and force to its military training of the nation by a series 
of manoeuvres under war-conditions. Again, in South 
America, Peru has just given notice of its resignation from 
the League. The League can very well dispense with the 
adhesion of a member whose conduct has been a grievous 
scandal to the world: in fact, the League would better con- 
sult its dignity by anticipating that resignation and expelling 
a nation that has brought it nothing but discredit, has re- 
fused to submit to its decisions, or to recognize its own multi- 
plied obligations to desist from a war it should never have 
begun. In North America, once more, the U.S. Senate has 
been so ill-advised as to turn down the proposal to join the 
World-Court, advocated by its own Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and by a succession of recent Presidents. Considering 
always the interests of humanity, which are bound up with 
the establishment of peace and justice, this decision is as de- 
plorably short-sighted and selfish as was the original refusal 
to support the new world order represented by the League of 
Nations. Both decisions spring from a denial of world solid- 
arity and of human brotherhood, and both will result in de- 
laying or, it may be, preventing the abolition of the bar- 


barism of war. 


The Triumph of the Peace Ballot 


O numerous, so blind, so instinctive and irrational are the 
Gintomnee amongst us that make for the perpetuation of the 
war-mentality—an unlovely product of fear and pride and 
greed and selfishness—that it is difficult to understand why 
even good people are found to run down whatever little is 
being done to advance the cause of peace. In spite of the 
mistaken views and tactics of ultra-pacifists, that cause is a 
good and holy one, implicit in the teaching of Our Lord and 
in full accord with the spirit of Christianity. Yet we have 
seen the Peace Ballot, which is intended to mobilize public 
opinion against the incessant attacks of the Jingo Press, in 
favour of just international dealings and the means of secur- 
ing them, bitterly, not to say unfairly, criticized because of 
some infelicity of wording or some imprudence of advocacy. 
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The Catholic Herald, a paper wherein one can make contact 
with Catholic thought and Catholic thinkers abroad, and get 
some sense of the world-wide interests of Catholicity, has 
done good service in this regard by publishing (February 
23rd) an account of the Ballot up to date, with striking dia- 
grams, which show that the first million and a half voters 
canvassed were overwhelmingly in support of the methods 
of promoting peace proposed in its five questions. (Their 
bearing was discussed in this place last December.) The 
only proposal which met with any noticeable opposition 
(28.6 per cent) concerned the use of military force to restrain 
an unjust aggressor—the actual plan suggested in the Lon- 
don Air Pact. We are convinced that, in spite of the scare- 
mongers, the country is solidly for peace, and believes that 
peace can be secured. Possunt quia posse videntur speaks 
sound psychology. Grave, then, is the responsibility of those 
who cynically deny the possibility of peace between nations, 
and graver still that of those whose writings are meant to 
engender international fear and mistrust. Wars are begun, 
not in War Offices, but in the schoolroom, in the board-rooms 
of armament firms, above all, in the abominable Jingo Press 
that plagues all nations. The promise of the Air Pact has 
been already clouded by a French firebrand journalist, ‘‘Perti- 
nax,’’ who professes to see in French policy a desire to create 
‘a preponderant force that will overawe Germany,’’ and by 
a Spectator writer (February 22nd), who says ‘‘the proposed 
air-convention is born of a common fear of Germany on the 
part of the French and ourselves.’’ If this were really true, 
what a triumph for the beaten foe toward whom the victors 
showed such foolish lack of magnanimity, to find them 
trembling at the mere thought of his recovery. 


Anti-clericalism and Spain 

HE remedy for Communism is the full recognition of 
em worker’s dignity and rights. Catholic sociologists 
have long admitted the ‘“‘Rights and Dignity of Labour,”’ of 
which Archbishop Manning spoke in a celebrated address 
and which, forty-four years later, his successor Cardinal 
Bourne, proclaimed with such emphasis in his Pastoral of 
1918. It was the Cardinal who practically equated the 
workers’ aspirations with the Catholic ideal. ‘‘There are cer- 
tain leading features of the modern Labour unrest which, 
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though their expression be crude and exaggerated, we recog- 
nize as the true lineaments of the Christian spirit... If we 
review the main principles of Catholic social teaching, we 
shall observe how many of the utterances of ‘modern unrest’ 
are merely exaggerated or confused statements of those very 
principles.” And he goes on to show in detail how this is so. 
Yet it is the influence of the Catholic Church, which holds in 
her hands the healing of social disorders, that anti-Commu- 
nist Germany is trying to stifle, and it is against that Church 
in Spain that the venom of our British ‘‘liberals’’ is constantly 
directed,’ although it teaches the only true way of redressing 
the workers’ grievances. The Communist revolt which broke 
out in Spain on October 6th of last year and which, after a 
display of destructive savagery, was suppressed on October 
14th, had the undisguised sympathy of secularist writers who 
have since done all they can to obscure the real Communist 
character of the uprising. A Government pamphlet, sum- 
marized in the Tablet for February 9th, gives an appalling 
picture of the outrages perpetrated by the rebels, which, if 
the anti-clerical Press of the world has its way, will escape 
with very inadequate punishment. It is the same Press that, 
in this country, belauds the ‘‘great Russian experiment’’ 
without any regard for the hatred of religion which is its in- 
spiration. In a masterly paper, printed in the Universe for 
February 15th, Mr. Chesterton describes this illiberal support 
of every movement, however contradictory to human rights, 
provided only it be against the Catholic Church, as one of 
several proofs of the soundness of his own conversion. 


Protection from Slander 
RECENT libel-suit won by Sir John Simon against a 
Methodist minister has suggested to the Tablet that an 
organization might be formed to bring into court anti-Catho- 
lic slanderers who are unwary enough to attach their men- 
dacities to the persons of living Catholics. It has been done 


. in the past by individuals, as when Father Bernard Vaughan 


successfully prosecuted for libel a Protestant underworld 
journal called The Rock. But owing to fear of the law against 
“‘maintenance,’’ which is described as ‘‘the officious inter- 

1 It is deplorable that three Anglican bishops should have imprudently given 


their support not to a mere ‘“‘liberal’’ but to a Communist body operating under 
the specious title of ‘‘Relief Committee for the Victims of Fascism.’’ See the 


Tablet, February 2nd, p. 135. 
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meddling in a law-suit that in no ways concerns one, by pro- 
viding money or other material aid to prosecution or defence,”’ 
a society ad hoc, as correspondents have pointed out, might 
not be easily formed. Still, since ali Catholics are personally 
interested in libels against the Faith which they share with 
the whole Church, and since, owing to the difficulty of prov- 
ing a manifestly improper motive, prosecutions for main- 
tenance are never brought, there seems to be little risk of 
infringing the law. The suggestion recalls one made in the 
Tablet for October 5, 1929, by the late Fr. Lester, S.J., viz., 
that the law of libel should be widened so as to extend pro- 
tection from slander to legal corporations as well as to indi- 
viduals, making those who defame any association of citizens 
liable to be called on to make good their charges at law on 
the challenge of any representative of such association. The 
English Churchman, one of the more respectable of Protes- 
tant journals, had said, about that time, concerning the fol- 
lowing statement—‘‘Catholics are not our fellow-citizens, but 
are members of a truth-hating, lie-loving, Satanfc organiza- 
tion, which is the worst enemy of mankind,’’ that “‘as a com- 
prehensive description of the organization known as the 
Church of Rome, the summary is not far out.’’ How very 
right and proper it would have been, if the Editor, who pre- 
sumably thought he was speaking the truth, had been served 
on that occasion with a writ by the solicitor of the English 
hierarchy challenging proof of his reckless charges against an 
ecclesiastical organization recognized by law. If open to no 
higher deterrent, these unChristian assailants might find the 
fear of the law the beginning of wisdom ! 

















ST. BEDE THE VENERABLE 
A.D. 672—735 


hundredth anniversary of one who has brought more last- 
ing honour to the Church in England, and even to Eng- 
land herself, than many another whose name may be better 
known, and whose life may have been more conspicuous. On 
May 26, 735, died in the monastery at Jarrow, close to Gates- 
head in Durham, the monk Bede, afterwards known as The 
Venerable, the first of English historians, but for whom we 
would know little of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers; probably 
the most encyclopzedic scholar of his time; our only English 
Doctor of the Church, and the only English writer whose 
work has found a place in the third nocturn of the Church’s 
liturgy ; the one man of his generation in this country whose 
tomb, though the remains are no longer there, is treated with 
reverence to this day. Even in his own time men wondered 
at the wisdom and learning of this hidden monk; St. Boni- 
face, for instance, writing from his mission in Germany to 
the Abbot of Jarrow, calls him ‘‘the wisest of Scripture com- 
mentators.’? Succeeding generations, in days which we now 
call ancient, wondered all the more, so much even then did 
he seem to tower above his contemporaries. Thus William 
of Malmesbury (1145) speaks of him as beyond the power of 
words to praise adequately ; Leland, the librarian of Henry 
VIII, declares him to be “‘the chiefest and brightest orna- 
ment of the English nation, most worthy, if anyone ever was, 
of immortal fame.’’* This is to claim much, for he lived 
with great ones about him. Cuthbert of Lindisfarne, Theo- 
dore of Canterbury, Paulinus of York, Benedict Biscop, Ald- 
helm with his monasteries of Malmesbury, Evesham and 
Glastonbury, Wilfrid of York, Boniface, Wulfram, and the 
other British apostles of Germany, all were his contempor- 
aries, and were winning for England, along with Bede, the 
name of the Island of Saints. 
The mention of Boniface and Wulfram helps us to place 
Bede with regard to the rest of Europe. His life almost coin- 
cides with that of Charles Martel (688—741), Charles the 


1 Quoted by Butler, ‘Lives of the Saints.” 


[: would be unbecoming to let pass unnoticed the twelve 
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Hammer, the true founder of the Frankish monarchy, the 
conqueror in part of Germany, the saviour of Europe from 
the Mohammedan invaders at the Battle of Tours. It was a 
period in which barbarian brutality and bloodshed reached 
its climax, and in which the ancient paganism died hard; but 
it was also a period in which the seeds were being sown for 
the future making of the nations. St. Boniface was at work 
among the Saxon pagans, curing at its source the evil he 
had encountered in his native Wessex. The Papacy was 
looking to the Frankish king for material protection, thus 
preparing the way for the empire of Charlemagne, which was 
to come a century later. There was violence everywhere, and 
order could be kept, or produced from the chaos, only by the 
sword; it was the dark night at the end of the Roman day, 
before the dawning of united Christendom. Meanwhile, in 
Rome, during all this period of transition, the cause of the 
Church, and of the new Europe, was being nobly served. St. 
Leo II (682—684), St. Sergius I (687—701), St. Gregory II 
(715—731), were contemporaries of Bede, and were men 
worthy of their high responsibility ; men who knew at once 
how to resist the iconoclasm of their Eastern subjects, at the 
same time that they drew to themselves the young and un- 
tamed life of the West. 

It seems well to recall this background of the state of Europe 
in the time of Bede for two reasons: first, because of the 
utter isolation of England from the rest of Europe at that 
time which it emphasizes; second, because it was impossible 
that Bede himself should not have been affected by the know- 
ledge of all that was going on abroad. Twice at least in his 
“‘History’’ we see his thoughts wandering from England, and 
elsewhere in his writings we find him taking special care to 
be accurate in what concerns countries far away. He dwells 
with delight on the reports of the work being done by the 
Irish and English missionaries in Germany, in the land of his 
own forefathers ; in another part of his book, with a deliberate 
stopping of his story, he inserts an account of Jerusalem and 
the holy places which he has received from the papers and 
reports of a pilgrim who has seen them. It is true that in 


England at this time, ‘‘in the country of the Angles,’ as 
Bede significantly calls it, a tale not unlike that of Europe 
had at first to be told, of appalling bloodshed and massacre ; 
nevertheless, by the time Bede was writing, there had come 
a peace, and a promoter of peace, which had not yet gained 
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secure footing elsewhere. In the rest of Europe monasteries 
continued to be built, but almost as quickly were destroyed ; 
in England the days of pillage were over, and though battles 
were unceasing, still there were remote places, Wearmouth, 
Jarrow, and Lindisfarne at one extreme, Glastonbury at the 
other, where the fruits of peace could flourish unmolested. 

The story of the time, and the best picture of the country, 
we get from the account of Bede himself. Barely a hundred 
years before he was born, one half of England lay pillaged, 
its inhabitants massacred or expelled, helpless in the hands 
of the invaders. Since that time he had studied the change 
and the attempts at new life; the league of nations among 
the kingdoms called the heptarchy, the coming of Augustine, 
the conversion of Ethelbert of Kent, of the East Saxons and 
London. He tells his story, showing the swinging of the 
pendulum ; the peace that came in the wake of Augustine and 
his followers, the hatred and bloodshed that surrounded the 
courts of the pagan kings. When he comes to his own genera- 
tion, in his ‘‘History’’ at least he is full of hope and encour- 
agement; even though his letters at the same time ring with 
anxiety and warning. He tells of the doings in other parts 
of England, to him distant countries; especially of far-away 
Wessex, whose king, Ceadwalla, had been won to the faith 
by his friend, Wilfrid, exiled from his own Northumbria. 
Under the influence of Wilfrid, Ceadwalla had gone to Rome, 
when Bede was a youth of sixteen, there to be baptized by 
the hands of the Pope himself. He had been succeeded by 
Ina, ‘‘as a warrior the equal, as a legislator the superior, of 
the most celebrated of his predecessors’’ ; Ina, the defender of 
right against both Britons and Saxons, the protector and 
benefactor of monasteries, of Glastonbury in particular, who 
would end his days in Rome, seven years before the death 
of Bede himself, supporting himself by the work of his hands, 
and dressed as a poor and unknown pilgrim. As we follow 
the story we are struck by the contrast it presents; between 
barbarism and the truth, brutality and sanctity, which is 
written on every page. 

But Bede is naturally most concerned with his own country, 
Northumbria; and the story of Northumbria in his time, 
though he describes it with deep sympathy, is one of mixed 
experiences. The kingdom itself extended from the Firth of 
Forth in the north to the Humber in the south; on the west 
its boundaries varied, but at times its kings fought their way 
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to the Irish Sea. A hundred and fifty years before Bede was 
born it had been colonized by the Teuton invaders, almost 
entirely by Angles. That Bede was himself an Angle seems 
certain from his “‘History’’; he is evidently proud of his 
country ; whenever he can, in describing conquests or battles, 
he manifestly takes its side; he always rejoices in its pros- 
perity, and especially in the development of its faith. He 
tells us how that faith first came to his countrymen from the 
Irish monks across the northern frontier, through Aidan, the 
disciple of Columba ; how Cuthbert had followed, and how the 
foundation of the monastery at Lindisfarne had given Chris- 
tianity firm footing in the land. But though he is profuse in 
his admiration and reverence for the name of Cuthbert and 
his monks, still he recognizes that it was not this movement 
that brought about the conversion of the country; it had 
flowed down as a stream through a desert, it had marked its 
course and then had perished in the sand. The conversion 
had come only when Edwin the King had accepted baptism 
from the hand of Paulinus, sent to him by Theodore of 
Canterbury, only fifty years before the birth of Bede. 

But even then, among this scarcely half-civilized people, 
the reign of peace was far off. Bede tells us, with not a little 
pride, how under Edwin Northumbria was a mighty nation; 
but on his death trouble and defeat had followed. Victory 
and success had again come with the hero-king, St. Oswald, 
though he had perished on the field of battle; at last, in the 
reign of Oswy, his brother, it could be said that, with all 
their barbarism, the Northumbrians were a Christian people. 
Under him, at the famous Synod of Whitby (664), the con- 
troversy between the British or Celtic and the English 
churches had been settled, and the rite of Rome accepted for 
the kingdom of Northumbria ; Bede dwells on this with satis- 
faction, as the definite acceptance of Papal jurisdiction, that 
source from which, throughout his ‘‘History,’’ he never 
ceases to draw guidance. Oswy had died in the year before 
Bede was born; and though paganism still raised its head 
from time to time, nevertheless, the course of Christianity 
was now secure in the land. There had come Aldfrid, ‘‘the 
learned king’’ as he was called, who had been trained by the 
monks of Iona; he had been patron of that literary move- 
ment which had begun with Caedmon and Benedict Biscop, 
and which produced Bede himself and, later, Alcuin. It is 
true that with the death of Aldfrid, during all Bede’s middle 
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years, while the monasteries were building up the England 
of the future the country was torn with sedition; the news 
would reach him from time to time, how Eardwulf had been 
dethroned, after a reign of only two months (705), how Osred, 
son of Aldfrid, had been slain by his own kinsfolk (716), how 
Cenred, after a two years’ reign, had been killed (718), how 
Osric, his successor, had also been slain (729). But then, as 
if to allow the life of Bede to end with peace around him, 
there had come a pause. Ceolwulf, the next king, was an- 
other patron of learning, and to him Bede dedicated the ‘‘His- 
tory’’ on which he had been working through these years: 
“To the most glorious King, Ceolwulf, Bede, the servant 
of Christ and priest.’’ Ceolwulf outlived Bede; two years 
after his death he resigned his kingdom, and himself became 
a monk at Lindisfarne. 

It was in a world such as this, primitive, barbaric, un- 
civilized, still knowing no rule but that of the sword, that 
Bede lived in peace and died; the contrast emphasizes, as 
nothing else could, the work that was done for the making 
of England by the monasteries in those early days. The new 
era had begun, as we have said, with the peaceful penetra- 
tion of the Celtic missionaries from Iona; but it is with the 
Benedictine movement northward that Bede is chiefly con- 
nected. In that movement one name, often passed over, de- 
serves to be specially remembered ; that of St. Benedict Bis- 
cop, or Biscop surnamed Benedict, as the Anglo-Saxon his- 
torian calls him. What Albert the Great was to Thomas 
Aquinas, and to all the scholastic movement that followed, 
that, to a great extent, Benedict Biscop was to Bede, and 
to the subsequent revival that spread from England into 
Europe. Biscop had been a Northumbrian thane, and had 
spent his early days at the court of the king, Oswy, brother 
of St. Oswald. At the age of twenty-five he went to Rome, 
in company with St. Wilfrid, then a young monk of Lindis- 
farne, not yet twenty years of age; this was the first of five 
pilgrimages, during which he made a special study of mon- 
astic life. At length, having himself become a monk at 
Lerins, he returned to England in the train of Theodore, the 
new Archbishop of Canterbury, armed with a collection, 
magnificent for those days and under those circumstances, 
of books, paintings, and other treasures that would bring the 
spirit of Rome yet more into the English monasteries. He 
journeyed north to his own Northumbria, and was welcomed 
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by the king, Egfrid. From him he received a grant of land 
by the mouth of the Wear, and there, in 674, two years after 
the birth of Bede close by, he founded his first monastery, 
dedicating it to St. Peter. Eight years later, in 682, he founded 
a second, dedicated to St. Paul, at Jarrow, some seven miles 
from the first; and here he established his library and seat 
of learning, with workshops for arts and crafts. The mon- 
asteries soon attracted attention ; within a few years they con- 
tained no less than six hundred monks, to say nothing of 
the numbers who flocked to the place to learn these wonder- 
ful new things. Benedict died in 690, when Bede was eighteen 
years of age; and the pupil pours out his soul in simple 
gratitude, in the account he gives of him in his most pleasing 
work, the ‘‘Lives of the Abbots.”’ 


From his labours [writes Lingard] the most valuable 
benefits were derived to his countrymen. By the work- 
men whom he procured from Gaul, they were taught the 
arts of making glass, and of building with stone; the 
foreign paintings with which he decorated his churches 
excited attempts at imitation; and the many volumes 
which he deposited in the library of his monastery in- 
vited the industry and nourished the improvement of his 
monks. Benedict contributed more to the civilization of 
his countrymen than any person since the preaching of 
the Roman missionaries. 


Of the life of Bede we have little information, beyond the 
short summary given by himself at the end of his ‘‘Ecclesi- 
astical History,’’ which summary is mainly a series of dates. 
But that is only characteristic of the man; he was a monk of 
Jarrow and no more. He claims that he never went abroad, 
that for over fifty years he had spent his life in unceasing 
study and teaching; further evidence shows him only once 
elsewhere than at Wearmouth and Jarrow. Other writers, 
both in his own time, like St. Boniface, and after him, like 
Alcuin and William of Malmesbury, have been content to 
sing the praises of the hidden monk of Northumbria; they 
have added no details which were not already known. He 
was born in the neighbourhood of Wearmouth, probably in 
the year 672. At the age of seven, according to the excellent 
custom then coming into vogue, which may be said to have 
laid the roots of our modern civilization, he was entrusted to 
Benedict Biscop and his monks to be educated. Under that 
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tutelage he soon became proficient in much that would do 
honour to a modern scholar. Latin, of course, he learnt as 
his mother tongue, that he was a master of Greek is attested, 
both by the evidence of his writings and by the acknowledg- 
ment of later critics. He wrote in Anglo-Saxon as well as in 
Latin, verse as well as prose. Both are singularly easy to 
read, revealing at once the simple character of the man, and 
a style as of one to whom the art of writing has become 
familiar. His English verse, along with all his other English 
writings, has been lost; but of his Latin verse there are 
several examples, none perhaps more characteristic than a 
long elegiac poem which, with a certain naive simplicity, he 
inserts in his ‘‘History’’ in praise of a lady who had left the 
world for the cloister. 

At the age of nineteen, contrary to custom, Bede was 
ordained a deacon; but he was not raised to the priesthood 
till he was thirty, the canonical age at that time. Then, and 
apparently not till then, he began to write; and he wrote, as 
he tells us, partly for his own instruction, partly for the sake 
of those entrusted to his care. What he wrote, both in quantity 
and matter, amazes everyone who studies him; not only the 
“Ecclesiastical History’’ and the ‘‘Lives of the Abbots,’’ his 
permanent and unique contribution to the history of England, 
but commentaries on various books of Scripture, so many and 
so solid that competent modern critics place him second only 
to St. Jerome and St. Augustine. But that was not all. Like 
Albertus later, he wished to help others by giving to them all 
he could gather from teachers of the past, adding his own 
contribution. Natural philosophy, the teaching of Aristotle, 
grammar, the art of poetry, all these won his interest, and 
were discussed with an accuracy and a perspicuity that make 
Bede stand out alone in his generation. In science, too, he 
was no mean professor. It is true he was hampered, as were 
all the scientists of the Middle Ages, by the cumbersome and 
false tradition which came down to them from the days of 
Aristotle, and which they held it their duty to support ; never- 
theless, there were many who thought for themselves, who 
recognized that scientific learning came more by observation 
than by theory, and Bede was one of these. In those days 
the Arabic notation had not yet come into Europe; men had 
still to be content with the wearisome letters of the Romans. 
Bede recognized the difficulty, and devoted a whole treatise 
“De Indigitatione,’’ to assist his countrymen in their use. 
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But we have other proofs of his practical sagacity. He guessed 
aright as to the probable configuration of the globe; he was 
right again in his explanation of the solar and lunar eclipses; 
he anticipated our knowledge of the connexion between the 
moon and the tides; he showed a sufficient understanding of 
the then popular astrology, and pronounced it to be false and 
pernicious. We may sum up in the words of Lingard : 


Whoever reads the treatise of Bede, ‘‘De Ratione 
Temporum,”’ in which he explains the nature of the 
Egyptian, Grecian, Roman and Saxon years, must view 
with astonishment the deep and extensive erudition of a 
monk who never passed the limits of his native province, 
but spent the whole of his days among the half-civilized 
inhabitants of Northumbria. 


Or, to give an earlier witness, Leland quotes a monk of the 
days of Edward the Confessor : 


It is amazing how this great man became so perfect in 
all the branches of those sciences to which he applied him- 
self, whereby he conquered all difficulties, and brought 
those of his own nation to form right ideas; so that from 
the rude and boorish manners of their ancestors they be- 
gan to be exceedingly civilized and refined, through their 
desire of learning, of which he not only taught them the 
grounds while living, but in his works left them a kind 
of encyclopedia for the instruction of youth after his 
decease. 


It is this, perhaps as much as his ‘‘History of the Angles,” 
or his Scripture commentaries, which gives Bede his place in 
the history of learning; he was one of those in whom the 
science of the past converged, and from whom the science of 
the future made a new beginning. Probably we do not gener- 
ally realize the importance of the Anglo-Saxon monks in that 
movement. While the rest of Europe was passing through 
the throes of revolution, of destruction and reconstruction, the 
schools of the monasteries of England, apart in their seclusion 
even from the struggles going on immediately around them, 
were progressing beyond all others. The library of Theodore 
at Canterbury, that of Benedict Biscop at Jarrow, a third, that 
of the clergy at York, all drawn from the same source, Rome, 
were centres from which learning spread later into Germany 
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and France, and thence to the whole Christian world. They 
were centres, first, of course, of theology and Scripture study, 
but also, secondly, of literature and science, such as was pos- 
sible in those days. 

Such was the life, and such the influence of Bede, both on 
his contemporaries and on succeeding generations. He lived 
in his monastery ; in his short account of himself this is em- 
phasized, probably as a hint to his fellow-monks. We find 
him once for a time at York, helping to found there the new 
school which was later to have Alcuin as its most distin- 
guished scholar ; when he is invited to go there a second time, 
by Egbert, the bishop and an old favourite pupil, he excuses 
himself on the plea of health, and even of age, though he is 
not yet sixty. The end came a few years later, and of that 
we have the beautiful and often quoted account of Cuthbert, 
the’monk and disciple. Cuthbert begins by proclaiming the 
love he bore his teacher: ‘‘Bede, the beloved of God, our 
late father and master.’’ He speaks of his ‘‘cheerfulness and 
rejoicing,’’ even in the midst of much suffering ; of the ‘‘daily 
lessons to us his scholars,’’ while he spent the night ‘‘in joy 
and thanksgiving.’’ ‘‘By turns we read and by turns we 
wept; nay, we always wept, even while we read. In such 
joy we passed the fifty days, and he rejoiced much, and gave 
God thanks, for that God allowed him to be so infirm. Often 
he repeated : ‘God scourgeth every son whom he receiveth,’ 
and much more out of the scripture; also that sentence of 
St. Ambrose: ‘I have not lived so as to be ashamed to be 
among you; nor am I afraid to die, because we have a good 
God.’ ”’ 

Bede continued to work to the end; now giving lessons to 
his disciples, now dictating his translation of the Gospel of 
St. John. During the last he would urge on his scribe : ‘‘Go 
on quickly ; I know not how long I shall hold out, and whether 
my Maker will soon take me away.’’ The end came on the 
eve of the feast of the Ascension. Cuthbert follows every 
detail. ‘‘At the ninth hour,’’ i.e., three o’clock in the after- 
noon, Bede sent for the priests of the monastery, distributed 
among them little keepsakes, such as it was common for 
brother-monks to give to one another, asked for their masses 
and their prayers, summed up his life in the words: ‘‘I have 
lived a long time; my most merciful Judge most graciously 
foresaw and ordered the course of my life for me... My soul 
desires to see Christ my king in his beauty.’’ There was an 
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interruption. ‘‘A young scholar, Wilbert, said to him : ‘Dear 
master, there is still one senience that is not written.’ He an- 
swered : ‘Write quickly.” The young man said: ‘It is now 
done.’ He replied: ‘You have well said; it is at an end; all 
is finished,’ ’’ and ‘‘praying on the floor, when he had named 
the Holy Ghost, he breathed out his soul.’’ 

Another witness, Ralph Higden, confirms this account : 
“On the feast of the Ascension,’’ i.e., after the first vespers 
of the feast the evening before, ‘‘he invited the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, and continued in praise and thanksgiving, in 
which he breathed forth his holy soul.”’ 

We may not know much of the events in the life of St. 
Bede; that is chiefly because there was not much to know. 
We might conjecture much, of his acquaintance with St. 
Cuthbert and St. Wilfrid in his early days, of his friendship 
with the Northumbrian kings in his later years, of his affec- 
tion for his own pupils, as they went out and took their place 
in the management of Church or State. We have evidence, 
too, of a large correspondence, especially with many in au- 
thority throughout England, who were eager to supply him 
with first-hand material for his ‘‘History.’’ Of his inner life, 
and his life within the monastery, we might learn much 
from his reflections on the world about him, and his exhorta- 
tions to others. But whatever we might conclude from these 
sources, the character of Bede himself can scarcely be mis- 
taken. Critics, ancient and modern, comment on the wonder- 
ful accuracy of his knowledge, his care for the exact truth, 
his judgment, his interpretation ; no one who reads his Latin 
can fail to be struck by the simplicity and selflessness his style 
reveals. His charity of soul is conspicuous in the way he 
speaks of the evils of his time, or the misdeeds of historical 
characters. There is none of the vehemence of his generation, 
and but little of its violent condemnation ; he writes of these 
things only with tears in his eyes that they should be and, 
as in his letter to Egbert, Bishop of York, with almost pas- 
sionate exhortation for their amendment. That he loved his 
brethren we have endless evidence, none more convincing 
than his ‘‘Lives of the Abbots’’ ; he was loved by them in re- 
turn, and it is striking how their highest praise of him dwells 
on his love of God. That he loved his country is emphasized 
by the unique ‘‘History,’’ for which England is indebted to 
him for all time; perhaps still more by the way he exhorts 
Egbert of York not to be content with foreign helpers, but to 
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raise up native priests and teachers for the instruction of his 
Anglian people. And this was the man whose tomb, when 
the change of religion came, was rifled and destroyed, and 
whose ashes, on the occasion of his eighth centenary, were 


scattered to the winds. 
ht ALBAN GOODIER. 





The Isle of Heather 


H, there’s a Northern island in the bosom of the seas, 
Ring’d about with rocks it lies, fringed with silver sand, 
I long to roam its shore to meet the fervour of the breeze 
And watch the changing lights that chase the shadows o’er the 
land. 


Yes, there’s an island, far away from tumult of the town, 
Windswept and open, few its trees and rarer still its flowers, 

But oh! to be on Barvas beach with the billows crashing down 
And the memory about me of enchanted bygone hours. 


Rare the trees and few the flowers but, in the crystal light, 
A myriad colours tapestry the ridges and the dells, 

And in the reedy tarns the lilies spread their disks of white, 
Where dragon-flies all blue and golden weave their aery spells. 


Ah, who would ask for roses, when at noon from shore to shore 
The isle in robes of purple is glowing like a queen? 

And who would crave harp-melodies when, singing evermore, 
Her rivulets are rioting in silver mid the green? 


Ah, how my heart longs ever for the clamour of the surf, 
The scent of thyme and bog-myrtle, exhaling in the sun,— 
For the feet of little mountain-sheep a-patter on the turf 
And the calling of the sea-birds when the misty day is done. 


Long times have I been wandering in gardens of the South 
And finding happiness enow, and loveliness to please; 
The Southern land allures me with the honies of her mouth, 
But my heart is where the Isle of Heather glows amid the seas! 


M. V. GARLAND. 
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HILDREN used to know a book called ‘‘Eyes and 
& No Eyes,”’ which was by way of helping you to see 

what you were looking at. Its drawback was that 
never by any chance could you assimilate so many things at 
the same time as the authoress (taking you for a walk, for 
instance, upon the beach) packed into her catalogue—‘‘Oh ! 
What is that darling little Crab I see next to the Pink 
Anemone among the purple fern-like Algae in the sandstone 
Pool. . .’’—yet it was really not unhelpful. But no book that 
I knew of tried to teach me to use my ears, to listen to birds. 
Hence, after having sought for years to get some of Miss 
Eileen Duggan’s poems in book-form, with what delight did 
I meet, in New Zealand, not only with a slim little volume of 
them, but with her ‘‘New Zealand Bird Songs’’* in particu- 
lar. She says they are not “‘literature’’ : well, if they are not, 
all the less likely one is, I suppose, to quote sufficient to in- 
fringe a copyright! She also says they were written to help 
New Zealand children to recognize the birds’ songs in their 
own country, a timely task, for, indeed, may not too many of 
those birds die out under stress of civilizing clearances of 
forests? That the poems are meant for children explains 
several lines that otherwise might puzzle one for a moment, 
as, for example—‘‘Lo, my little torment—Think it if you can 
—Once a bird was living—Taller than a man!’’ (That is 
about the Moa, which came to New Zealand, grew lazy, would 
not fly, and so, had its wings taken away by God... Then 
the Canoes arrived, and the Maoris, and the bird, that could 
not fly, quickly was killed off.) And again—‘‘Suppose, sweet 
eyes, you went into a distant country. . .’’ Lucky Rosaleen, 
to have such loving things said to her! 

It is characteristic of Miss Duggan that she loves all small 
things, as Bernadette did ; and that she picks them up, makes 
them her own, and likes to call them ‘‘my,’’ whether they 
be birds or little children. Just so her birds similarly love, 
pick up and appropriate what they meet, even, speaking rev- 
erently, their Lord, whom they address “‘after their kind.”’ 


1 H. H. Tombs, Wellington. 
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Thus on “The First Night,’’ in that December, the Bell- 


Died aang ' O my bubbling peal of bells, 
O my little melody, 
Let me chime Your coming in 
Let me bless You from a tree! 


The Hihi, the ‘‘Stitch Bird’’ asked to make Him bits of 
clothes. The Bittern ‘‘booming deep,’’ said : ‘‘Little Soldier, 
in that night—When the spears shall crowd You thick—Let 
me drum Your foes to flight. . .’” Miss Duggan is very fond 
of the Bittern. 


O..lo..ho, andO..lo.. ho, my poor old Bittern, 
O..1lo.. ho, my bird of sorrow, 

Though you thunder in the hour of desolation, 

Though your little drum goes beating through the silence, 
Only ghosts are starting from the rushes, 

And the moon is wild, and dry, and bright. . . 

You would love to be a leader, little Bittern, 

But it’s hard to be a bird of the night ! 


As for the Tern, it audaciously called the Holy Child, ‘‘Little 


 , Little Salt, who'll choose to be 
Friend of all poor fishermen, 
Take a blessing from the Sea! 


And the Tui called its loved Baby into the Bush, ‘‘and a 
Cross of stars burned blue—At the blessing of the birds.”’ 
Miss Duggan is quite right. The Southern Cross is blue. 
But more about this ‘‘my,’’ and the curious abstracts that 
Miss Duggan so much likes to couple with it. When the 
Godwits assemble at Reinga before their great flight, a child 


cries to them— 

Oh! we shall miss you, my little Kuaka! 
Where will you go then, my wild little one? 

Over the sea to the country of Russia 
Into the sun! into the sun! 

Where will you be in the windy September? 
Little Kuaka, where will you be? 

In China, the land of the iris and poppy, 
On a white tree, on a white tree! 


(Incomparable cameo !) 


Will you forget us, or will you remember? 
I shall remember, wherever I roam. 

Look for me, sweet, on the first of December— 
I shall come home: I shall come home! 
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Yes, the Birds understand and appropriate Christ; their 
beauty is, in fact, already His and from Him. He went up 
to the desert to be tempted: ‘‘Spring called to Him from 
every bush and bramble—He passed her blindly by.” Every 
bee, every blossom, were silent when confronted by, and re- 
sponsive to, so much love and so much pain. 


And every bird bent sideways in its sorrow, 

And whispered to Him softly as He went: 

**My brightness, are You black and lost in anguish? 
My sweetness, are You spent?’’ 


They all said this except the ‘‘careless Cuckoo,’’ who, in 
flurry and fret hollowed a nest, ‘‘and cried its own name 
over, nor saw His eyes were wet.’’ So, when He returned, 
smiling, ‘‘He blessed each bird along the broken lane—And 
said : ‘My little pity, it is over—My gladness, sing again!’ ’’ 
But He just looked at the Cuckoo, and, more obdurate than 
Peter, it cried, and flew off to the west—‘‘Since then it may 
not cease its haunted flying—Nor ever build a nest.”’ 

I cannot think that this legend is Maori : echoes of Ireland 
interweave Miss Duggan’s songs: ‘‘But it’s my pity,’’ she 
sings to the Weka, the Brown Wood Hen that cannot fly, 
but haunts gullies and swamps, and runs swiftly and 
stealthily, flirting its tail and crying in the twilight—‘‘ But it’s 
my pity your footsteps grow rarer—Little brown mischief, 
don’t slip from our sight—Wicked and sweet are your eyes 
in the twilight—Wistful and wild is your cry in the night.” 
Never mind: if Ireland can mate with Maori, we ought to 
have a marvellous magic poetry. 

Unfortunately there are cruel birds, like the brilliant Kea. 
(It is red and olive-green, yellow and velvety-black, and its 
underwings are scarlet.) This bird likes high mountains, and 
glaciers: it can be seen soaring with motionless wings from 
one high peak to another. Miss Duggan entreats it to stop 
there—but no, down it comes, hopping along the ground, 
mewing catlike, and pounces on lambs, and tears them. . . 
Even the Kingfisher, dreaming silently in his plumage of 
bright blues, dreams in reality only of his prey and the panic 
he will drive into the waters. Other birds, like the Fantail, 
Tiwai Waka, are unlucky : old Maori women say that a kins- 
man dies if the Fantail flies into the house. Miss Duggan 
will have none of that: ‘‘Unlucky? It’s an honour—A bird 
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flying through—He had the whole sweet country-side—And 
yet he came to you!” 

But she prefers the birds that she can pity a little—but al- 
ways with a quaint tang in her sentiment: she never senti- 
mentalizes. It would seem that the proud Huia, with whose 
feathers Maori chieftains decked their heads, has disappeared. 
“Plume of black with a milky bar—Under what sky is it 
dreaming now? Under what star?—Oh, it was sweet, as 
sweet as a child, Kind to its mate of the curving beak ; Where 
shall we hear its fluting now? Where shall we seek?’’ So, 
too, the Kahu Hihi, the ‘‘Stitch Bird,’’ is vanishing. ‘You 
have seen the Kahu Kiwi, The royal old Kiwi—But there 
was a prouder mat of old. Like the dust of the flax-flower 
was the Kahu Hihi—Oh, had you seen the cloak of gold !”’ 
But the golden-cloaked bird has ‘‘dipped its little wings in the 
stain of the sky,’’ said the old Maori, ‘‘you will seldom see it 
now!’? The Kiwi survives, but wingless: perhaps its long 
strong beak and enormous digging claws will preserve it for 
a time, else it will follow the path of its extinct cousin, the 
Moa. Curious bird, the Kiwi, that sniffs when hunting food, 
can smell prey far off, and comes out from its hole under the 
tree-roots in the night, running top-heavily along, or else, 
mincing its way with high-lifted feet... Miss Duggan re- 
spects the Kiwi highly, because of its honourable ancestry : 
but her affection goes specially to the hardly less clumsy 
Kakapo, about whom those who boast of the Owl, bird of 
wisdom, should know. ‘‘They never saw the Kakapo—that, 
like the squirrel, laughs at winter. Now, has an owl the sense 
to laugh at winter...? Have they been known to meet 
in conclave? Our Kakapos hold high and secret conclave, 
And summon Parliaments if need arise !’’ 


Oh, they may keep their haughty little Owl, 

Our bird is sweet to little children, 

Friendly, and frank, and clumsy like the children. 
What friendship is there in an Owl? 


Then live, oh live, old tumbling Kakapo, 

Our mossy roots are yours, are yours forever, 
Our trees, our bush, our banks are yours forever, 
Live on, and leave us not, O Kakapo! 


Alas, I never heard the Tui, for which she reserves her in- 
tensest affection—almost worship. She asks ‘‘Sweet eyes”’ 
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whether, should she go to England, she would be faithful to 
the Tui... 


And when they boasted there of thrushes, larks and linnets, 
Would you hold up a stubborn little hand, 

And say: ‘‘Not so! I know a sweeter singer 
Than any bird that cries across your land!’’ 


Would you, remembering, tell them of the Tui? 
Wild, wild and blinding is his lightest note. 
They—they never heard him, swinging on a flax-flower, 
Mad with the honey and the noon in his throat. . . 


So, my little sweet eyes, if you go a-sailing 
Out beyond Pencarrow and come not again, 
Hold unto the southlands in the pure October, 
When the Tui’s sweetness ripples through the rain. 


Nor did I hear the Bell-Bird, the Mako-Mako. There is but 
one reminiscence of the War in this tenderly light-hearted 
book. It tells how ‘‘a man, among the trees at dawn, When 
all the bush its secret tells, The air broke into flying notes, The 
flurried wind was rich with bells.’’ But this ceased, and ‘‘one 
bird sang alone—So slow! so strong! So slow, so strong! 
Could any ear forget that note? So sweet, so long ; so sweet, 
so long.’’ Nor did he, in Flanders, when ‘‘a wind of bells 
blew from the dawn,”’ hear anything but the Bell-Bird calling 
from the bush. . . 

I must be allowed two more quotations—the first, to show 
how delicate is Miss Duggan’s colour-sense. She asks the 
little sobbing Wood-Pigeon why it cries. Winter, summer 
and autumn had clothed it with silver, blue and bronze; was 
it regretting the green of Spring that had passed it by? No; 
it went in terror of hawks and men [but this bird is now 
protected }. 


Ah, little sobbing Pigeon, Sob low, low, low! 

God cannot rest in heaven, When you are crying so! 

O breast of soft, soft silver; O plumes of summer blue. 
O leaf-burnt bird of autumn, He comes to comfort you. 


This verse, tinted with silver, bronze (‘‘Leaf-burnt’’!) and 
blue seems to me as exquisite as that ‘‘white’’ Chinese pic- 
ture, white iris, white poppy, in its more exotic way. The 
other quotation is from the poem on the White Crane, the 
Kotuku, which I love because, when I was leaving Auckland, 
a Maori society sent me some red-flowering pohutukawa, with 
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a message in Maori about the Heron, the White Crane, “‘bird 
of a single flight.”’ 


Lo, a Maori lad is singing, On a mellow morning: 

‘‘Where is the Wanderer? Where is the Kotuku? 

. . . Often says my father: ‘Sometime you will see him.’ 

But I have not seen you! Where are you, Run-away? 

Where are you, Here-and-there? Where is the Heron, 

The White Crane, the lost bird? Lost is the Heron, lost, lost the 
Kotuku.”’ 

. . . Lo, a Maori man is singing—On another morning : 

‘‘Home is the Kotuku! Home the Silver Heron! 

.. . Now at last I see you. Welcome home, O Run-away! 

Welcome, little Leave-the-Land! Haeremai the Heron! 

The White Crane, the lost bird—Home is the Heron; home, home, 
the Kotuku, 

He Kotuku rerenga tahi!”’ 


It is not, of course, possible for me to guess how faithfully 
Miss Duggan suggests the Maori spirit in this song, save 
indeed by reading translations of actual Maori verse. But I 
think she does better than try to make an artificial reproduc- 
tion of that verse, lovely as it is. Since she is not a Maori, 
such imitation would be not-she, unreal, almost an imperti- 
nence. But she loves New Zealand, its history, its flowers 
and birds, so deeply that she is (I am convinced) true to the 
land, its ancient people and its instincts, owing to sheer sym- 
pathy, and so she needs not to imitate. 

The 1934 book of ‘‘New Zealand Best Poems’’ * contains 
four other poems by Miss Duggan, but they have not the 
flavour that I, in my limited way, enjoyed in her bird-songs. 
This does not at all mean that they have not any flavour : she 
could not lose her peculiar quality—which is, a very intimate, 
“‘self-ish’’ (not the same as “‘selfish’’), pitying, tiny loving- 
ness combined (when occasion strikes the match) with a fiery, 
fiercely defensive, ‘‘Noli-Me-Tangere’’ element. She says, 
when writing of Mary being visited by the Kings, that she is 
a ‘‘paddocks-woman,’’ and understands how Our Lady pro- 
tected herself from this apparition of proud-lidded Gentile 
faces, kings and what-not, by her memory of archangels 
“thot from heaven.’’ And much as Mary, simple and serene 
in her knowledge of an immemorial, royal and divine inherit- 
ance, would have thought with horror of a pagan domination 


1 H. H. Tombs, Wellington. 
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of the land, so New Zealand, ‘‘wary in the wash of conti- 
nents,”’ would ‘‘fling its heavy antlers up,’’ and expect anger, 
not despair, from its country-women faced with the possibility 
of Invasion. Miss Duggan is not one who would ‘‘go numb 
and cold like an Australian in Antarctic snows. . .”” Her 
soul would require to ramp flame. .. That is all very well, 
and good luck to her. But I am glad that back she goes, to 
the bird that began to sing—she, who ‘“‘fails and fails,’’ thinks 
that the bird began for her... Then suddenly it ‘sang four 
pure plain notes . . . that startled him as well as me, It was 
such aimless ecstasy !’’ (And forthwith a small boy, sent with 
a message, forgot the words and even the subject, and 
“‘knuckled one toe against the next,’’ and just grinned. . . 
She says, ‘‘smiled and smiled into my eyes.’’ No doubt: but 
in the concrete, it was a good New Zealand grin. Anyhow, 
I like her best when she is with birds singing and little child- 
ren grinning.) 

The point here is, that the Preface to these ‘‘Best Poems” 
explains their lack of ‘‘local colour’’ by alleging that ‘‘human 
nature’’ is ‘‘much the same everywhere.’’ ‘‘Much”’ the same 
—well, of course! And in the eyes of God, maybe, quite the 
same (together with as many myriad differentiations as there 
are men). But in my little eyes, who am, so to say, groundsel 
growing between dandelions, I see vast differences between 
me and the next-door man or woman, and when I can get 
these expressed, amplified, glorified, I want them to be so. 
So if a poet come from New Zealand, I want him (or her) to 
be New-Zealand-ish. I am glad and astonished if a Mr. 
Arnold Wall can so terribly well assimilate an ancient Eng- 
lish house that has died: if Mr. Frank Harris draws delight 
and encouragement from Sparrows (exactly as ‘‘we’’ might) : 
if Miss Langley (even though somewhat learnedly, I feel) ap- 
preciates the Minoans, and indeed a too-romantic Arabia; 
and Mr. Hyde could write ‘‘Thalatta,’’ not to mention ‘‘Eng- 
lish Riders’ and the “‘taut English look of deep-cut pride” 
...and I’ve carefully read quite a lot more of New Zealanders’ 
poetry, even when it’s about emotions just like what yours are 
when startled by eternity, love, universalism, antiquity or 
what-not. And I wish I could remember who the New Zea- 
lander is who wrote so intuitively about Bach... But I am 
especially moved by anything ‘‘New Zealand,’’ and I am 
grateful to God that people aren’t yet all exactly like one an- 
other, and after all they never will be, in spite of Russia and 
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Russianizing dons, but no one save New Zealanders can 
really reveal New Zealand to us—so please let them ! 

Now Miss Una Auld feels that she has to make—dulcedine 
capta—a perfect catalogue of Maori tree- and flower-names ; 
and being thus genuinely snared by their sweetness, she is 
hardly to be rebuked, though it is something of a catalogue. 
On the other hand, Mr. Alan Mulgan, in a quite heart-twist- 
ing poem called ‘‘Memory,”’ lingers over Passchendaele, with 
its rotten and sweating mud. He writes of it in terms of some- 
one else, not himself, remembering; but in no case do you 
want just to remember. (Not but what, for too many, the War 
broke life, not only memories, in half, so that things are 
either ‘‘before the War,’’ or not.) But, anyway, you want 
alive folks now. What you want, then, is a Poet who neither 
discards the actual, local, temporary, sensed, for the Abstract, 
nor fails to see the infinite and eternal in the racial, national, 
immediate and ‘‘subjective’’—to condescend to that delusive 
word. 

A reader may say, first, ‘‘ You are talking nonsense.’ What 
more probable? But again: ‘‘You are over-fascinated by 
New Zealand.’’ Could one be? But then: ‘‘You want to 
boom Miss Duggan.’’ Tut! tut! I think she should be much 
better known than she is—but, precisely because only by a 
fluke did I meet her, in print or personally, I assume (rather 
unchivalrously, but not unreasonably, since I was one travel- 
ler and she is one poet) that there may be several of her, all 
deserving of pious notoriety. And last—‘‘You want to boost 
Catholicism! She is a Catholic. That is why you applaud 
her poems.’’ Oh, my dear Sir! (or Madam). Of course, I 
want to ‘‘boost’’ (i.e., preach) the Catholic Faith; and of 
course I hold that a poet who is a Catholic will write better 
poetry than anyone else: but I do not suppose that a Catholic 
who is not a poet will do so, any more than I imagine a non- 
engine-driver who is a Catholic will drive an engine better 
than an engine-driver will, who is an atheist. 

A Catholic has much more material to deal with than any- 
one else has. If he is also a writer, and a versifier, and a man 
of imagination, he will write much better poetry than anyone 
else. If anyone ever reads what I hope to publish about my 
last visit to Australia, they will see that I regard with horror 
every one of the capital-city War Memorials that I noticed 
there. I did so, because the architects and artists seemed to 
me to have so little to look at. They perceived—were con- 
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scious of—so little. And so, they confused ‘‘being different 
from someone else’’ with being ‘‘original’’ ; identified “‘being 
odd”’ with being ‘‘above the average.’’ No matter. I think 
that Miss Duggan is an artist: she can manage words and 
sounds. She has her moments—as Mr. C. J. Dennis had 
(he wrote the ‘‘Sentimental Bloke’’ and also ‘‘Ginger Mick,” 
because he reacted to the true Australia and the true War; 
because he was “‘het up,’’ he got down—or up—to the Real 
Thing—even in “‘Digger Smith,”’ an aftermath, he did so— 
but he never did it again) but Miss Duggan’s moments, once 
they are due to something New-Zealand-ish, last for hours, 
or for always. 

In a word, or rather a paragraph—What you want is a 
Poet who is intensely aware of everything that is close-at- 
hand, the local Work of God ; and can pick it up, hug it with 
love, incorporate it into the eternal Vision; ‘‘see in one’’ the 
little girl of Nazareth and God’s Mother; Jesus and Christ; 
the one end with the other so sweetly yet so strongly har- 
monized by God’s Vision, God’s Power, and, above all, 
God’s Love, still not unconscious of each seraph, each sinner, 


and each sparrow. 
C. C. MARTINDALE. 





The Seasons 


VER this lovely meadow I have seen 
Four seasons pass, framed in the narrow square 

Of a cottage casement: winter, grim and bare, 
With old black roots, embedded in the green 
Of sodden turf; and next, the dappled screen 

Of leafy Spring ; and curtained with the fair 

Blue sky and drowsing in the summer air 
Long grasses, and the blossoms’ myriad sheen. 


Last, as I watch, the painter’s hand essays 

A final picture :—from the scarlet leaves 

And russet ferns to vest the mellowing days 
With sacrificial glory—to unfold 

High on the broidered chasuble he weaves, 
The splendid orphreys of Autumnal gold. 


CHARLES G. MORTIMER. 
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THE MIND OF MAN AND BEAST 


MAN was sitting cosily in an armchair with an in- 
A telligent dog at his feet. The man had just lifted 


the telephone receiver to ring up a friend, when the 
door opened and a child’s voice, clear as a bell, uttered the 
words: ‘‘Clever dog !”’ 

The three syllables of the two words, ‘‘Clever dog’’ acted 
on three recipients: the man, the dog and the disk of the 
telephone apparatus. The man smiled, the dog leapt up, and 
the disk trembled at the sounds and was still again. The 
disk had received the sound in its own way, as mica-disks of 
that shape, size and thinness are wont to do. And that was 
all. For the disk it was just a number of physical changes, 
a mere sequence, a series of modifications without unity. The 
words, as a whole, in some sort of simultaneous totality, were 
not taken in by the disk. Not so for the man and the dog. 
The man smiled, the dog leapt up, because for both the three 
sounds, though subsequent one to another, possessed some 
sort of unity, and were present in some way simultaneously in 
their consciousness. It was not the three sounds separately, or 
even as sounds at all, that caused the smile in the man and 
the jump in the dog. Supposing the child had been a French 
child and called ‘‘Finaudin,’’ or some such term of endear- 
ment; the man would still have smiled and the dog jumped, 
quite different though the sounds were. Moreover, the ear 
heard the sound of each syllable separately ; each sense-per- 
ception was complete before the next one began: first Cle, 
then ver, and finally dog. Perhaps you will say it was merely 
a matter of memory which retained the successive sounds. 
But remembering past experiences is not the same as actually 
having them. In order to make the man smile and the dog 
jump when the phrase was finished, there was surely some- 
thing more than a remembrance of having previously heard 
the sounds cle and ver, which they may have heard thousands 
of times. 

But not in that sequence, you retort ! 

Here we come to the important point: It is the sequence 
itself, the series as a whole, a unity, that they have appre- 
hended. They have not merely undergone three auditory 
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sensations one after the other; they have possessed all three 
sensations together, otherwise they could not have known 
that they formed a connected series. The man by his smile, 
the dog by his jump, acted under the influence of the totality 
as such, and not under the impulse of each separate auditory 
Sensation, as distinct in itself, as the telephone disk did, 
What has really happened in man and dog? 

First what happened in the man? 

It has happened to you, surely, to be in a smooth-running 
train and to doubt whether the train was in movement or 
stood still. How did you expel your doubt? You looked out 
of the window. You saw the trees, hedges and fields in con- 
tinually changing positions as regards yourself and you said: 
We are moving ; or you saw them unchangeable with regard 
to yourself and you said: We are standing still. You could 
not have dispelled your doubt except by comparison of the 
train with something outside. You had to put the train (and 
yourself in it) in relation to something which was not the train 
(and yourself init). You had to project yourself, in a sense, out- 
side your train so as to have a look at it and view it in different 
positions simultaneously in your consciousness, before you 
could decide whether it was moving or not. Why so? Because, 
when you are yourself in a movement, you never can perceive 
the movement unless you are mentally outside the movement. 
You may ask: what has all this to do with the story of the 
man, the dog and the disk? Well, it is a good illustration 
of the fact that a man can only know a sequence as a sequence 
by getting, somehow, outside it. A man may undergo a 
number of experiences, pleasant or otherwise, successively, 
but he cannot know that they are in a series unless all the 
items of the series are somehow simultaneously before his 
mental gaze, thus displaying their order or sequence. In our 
case, beyond undergoing a number of sensitive shocks on 
the eardrums, something more happened to the man. The 
three sounds were so interconnected as to form a unity, and 
it was the perception of that unity that roused the smile. The 
man understood this unity because he understood himself as 
the unity underlying the three several sense-perceptions. He 
looked at himself and saw the three self-modifications which 
he experienced, as coexisting in his own unity. It was all 
done in an instant, but it was done, for otherwise how ex- 
plain that the man smiled? Even the child, standing for a 
moment in the open door, was sure her father knew he had 
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smiled and could explain, for she said : ‘‘Why did you laugh, 
Daddy ?’’ We shall see presently why she addressed no 
such query to the dog. 

Now let us draw conclusions from these simple facts. The 
whole of a man’s waking life consists of a series of sense- 
perceptions. So far as man merely undergoes the individual 
stimulus of each perception, he can only just undergo each one 
after the other, in an incessant stream. But man does more, 
he knows it is a stream, because he can stand apart from it. 
In the same way, when rowing against the tide, you can 
judge whether or not you are making progress only by ob- 
serving some detached object floating alongside. You know 
that no one, himself involved in a movement, can judge of it 
except by getting an outside view of it. That is what man is 
continually doing, for he is something more than matter, 
being endowed with the spiritual faculty of gazing at himself 
and observing the sequence of his own modifications. 
He knows the realities reported by his senses but he also 
knows that he knows. He is not only conscious of his ever- 
varying states, but he is conscious of self; he is that change- 
less something which is the subject of all those variations. 
Without some fixed and separate point of reference, no move- 
ment can be known; something, therefore, in man must re- 
main unmoved, for he has the power of knowing change as 
change. He is himself indivisible, unextended, a Unit that 
sees its own unity in the variety of sense-perception. Were 
he divisible and extended, part outside part, he could not re- 
flect, any more than a piece of paper can be folded so as to 
face itself asa whole. Yet man can be the thinker and, at the 
same time, the thing thought of. He is, of course, material 
and subject to all the laws of matter, but he is also something 
else, which is not that which undergoes the impact of matter. 
He is what we call a spirit, an entity devoid of the sensible 
properties of matter including its most radical one, extension 
in space. Even when yoked with a material body, he tran- 
scends it spiritually. Thus the outside observer, who con- 
templates his own activities, although not locally outside him- 
self, exists qua observer, in an order of things other than the 
order in which his sense-experiences flow. In other words, 
the totality of man’s being is not so immersed in the waters 
of his own impressions as not to be able to exert activities be- 
yond the actual stream itself. He is, in fact, somehow more 
than the mere stream. To return to our first simile—the 
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man in a train is indeed swiftly carried forward, yet the totality 
of his manhood is not in movement, for else how could he 
know that he moved? He exists, therefore, in two orders of 
being, in the order of material things and an order of things 
that are otherwise—unextended, indivisible, not-successive, 
permanent, stable, in the order of physically immovables, the 
order of spirit. Man’s self is in some way outside the range 
of material objects; that is why he knows them, and yet in 
another way he is within their range, for the stream of physi- 
cal experiences is really his own. 

He is both the man that is on the bank and on the stream, 
he is both the man in the signal box and in the train that 
passes ; in fact, he is both body and soul, material and yet not 
wholly material; he is a spirit as well as an animal. 

Now let us turn to the dog which the child saw at her 
father’s feet. The dog jumped at her voice but she did not 
ask him why. She knew that a dog is different from a man, 
and that its behaviour has a different explanation. It is very 
important to define this difference. The dog has been man’s 
close companion for over six thousand years, but it has never 
shown any sign of being able to reflect about itself as man 
does. The dog does not know what is ethically right or 
wrong; it cannot determine what are the proper or the im- 
proper relations between the doer and his deeds. It knows 
the deeds, but it does not know self, the doer, hence it can- 
not relate them one to the other. Hence, it is not praised or 
blamed as men are. Though the child said ‘‘Clever dog,” 
she knew that the dog was not clever in the same sense as 
her father. She talked to the dog, of course, but so she talked 
to her dollies; it was only a make-believe, for she knew the 
dog could not follow her reasonings as Daddy could. Daddy 
could tell her thrilling stories about what happened to him- 
self years ago and what he meant to do to-morrow, but the 
dog could only bark and jump. Though one can teach a dog 
a few tricks, the race of dogs, unlike man, has apparently 
made no progress in knowledge since they first became man’s 
companions in the Stone Age. They have never learnt to 
speak, i.e., to use outward signs of thought, to manifest mind 
to mind. The dog has not learnt language because it has no 
mind to manifest. 

In Kipling’s pleasing fancy, the monkey-tribe, the Ban- 
dar Log, can speak, but don’t, lest man, discovering their in- 
telligence, should make them work. We know that this is 
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only a fancy. Speech is not necessary in order to show in- 
telligence. One sometimes finds it suggested that the power 
of speech depends on the possession of some muscles in the 
jaw at the bottom of the tongue. If by speech we mean articu- 
late sound, that is no doubt correct, but to confine the word 
to this sense is an abuse. The parrot can be taught to articu- 
fate like man, but not to utter rational speech. On the other 
hand, a man can ‘‘speak,’’ i.e., communicate ideas, even 
though he is deaf and dumb, by writing, finger-alphabet, and 
soon. Mere speech, were it possible in a dog, would not in- 
dicate mind any more than it does in a parrot. The dog has 
never shown itself capable of standing outside itself, of know- 
ing, much less recording, its experiences. 

Did then the dog receive the three syllables of the child’s 
call, just like the telephone disk? Most certainly not. Look 
at its glistening eyes and wagging tail. Its whole being is 
on the alert; it must have understood something. The three 
syllables were registered on the cortex of its brain and thus 
transformed into a unified sense-perception and they co- 
existed there in some way all together; otherwise the dog 
would not now be licking the child’s hand. Each sense-per- 
ception stamped the dog’s brain, and before the impression 
of the first passed away, came the second and the third. They 
were over-printed, the one on the other, and the sum of them, 
in that particular sequence of over-printing, affected the whole 
dog and not merely the cortex of its brain. For the dog is the 
embodiment of one single life-principle, it is held together 
and ruled by one force. Whatever happens to one of the 
senses of the dog happens to the whole dog, and the whole 
dog reacts to every experience. There is within the dog only 
one self-maintaining, self-serving, self-propagating principle. 
The feet of the dog will run to bring its mouth to food; the 
mouth of the dog will whine because its foot is caught in a 
trap. When whipped, not merely the skin of the dog is af- 
fected, but that whole unit of reality which is enshrined in 
the body of the dog. When that life-principle goes, the mat- 
ter which is now a dog will be a dog no longer but a decom- 
posing mass; its source of unity will have gone. On the tele- 
phone disk the three syllables were also over-printed as on 
the cortex of the dog’s brain, but no unitary reaction of thedisk 
followed, for the disk has no self-maintaining, self-serving, 
self-propagating principle which could react. It was the dog 
that heard the sound through the instrumentality of its ear, 
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rather than the ear in itself. Whatever senses come into play, 
it is always the dog that uses them. The series of its sense. 
perceptions is held together by the fact that it belongs to the 
same dog. They provoke the reactions of the whole dog in 
virtue of the precise superimposing of one perception on the 
other ; so far, they repeat the sensations of the man, and thus 
they produce the simulacrum, the outward semblance of 
reason. The dog really does jump up because of the voice, 
but he does not know that that is the reason why. 

As a matter of fact, every sense-perception arises from its 
own distinct stimulus, seeing from light, hearing from sound, 
and soon. The dog, through these sense reactions, perceives 
the outward world and truly knows it; having a unitive life 
principle, it is aware of every modification or variation in its 
own self-estate; the one thing it does not know is itself—it- 
self, I mean, in contrast to its own variations. A dog is con- 
scious, but it is not self-conscious, it does not reflect upon it- 
self. To recur to our illustrations. Its being is totally in the 
stream, totally within the train, totally ‘‘immersed in mat- 
ter,’’ as the philosophers say. Of course, there is a reason 
why it acts in any particular way; there is a true causative 
link between its perceptions and its behaviour; there ts pur- 
posiveness in its actions. Who could deny that it is for the 
purpose of opening it that a dog lifts the latch of a door? But 
though there is reason, purpose and logic in a dog’s 
behaviour, this reason is objectively embodied in the dog’s 
nature ; let us repeat, it does not know it. It acts on the com- 
pelling influence of its nature. That nature is, of course, the 
manifestation of intelligence, for it is the work of the Supreme 
Intelligence, God. But the dog is not its own creator any 
more than man is. Thus the difference between man and dog 
is fundamental ; it is the difference between the conscious and 
the self-conscious, between a vital principle restricted to mat- 
ter and the spiritual soul that transcends matter. 

The idea of a purposive action when the doer is not self- 
conscious, that is, does not know that it is he who intends to 
gain his purpose, may at first seem difficult to grasp, yet it is 
a matter of undoubted fact. The creeper that extends its 
tendrils towards the wall undoubtedly does so for the purpose 
of grasping the wall, yet it is not aware of its purpose: that 
is merely its God-endowed mode of action. A man, going 
down a steep stairway, may say to himself: I had better hold 
on to the banisters to keep my balance, or, on another oc- 
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casion, feeling his feet suddenly slipping, he may automatic- 
ally grasp the banisters to steady himself. On both occasions 
his action is equally purposive, but on the first he knew it, 
on the second his action preceded thought: on the first he 
acted expressly as a rational being, on the jatter he acted as 
a mere animal. The dog always acts in the latter way; its 
acts are purposive indeed, but it cannot, like a man, contrast 
what it is with what it does. 

In view of current errors on the subject let us give yet an- 
other illustration of the radical difference between the merely 
conscious and the self-conscious. Sleep-walkers have been 
known to rise from their beds, go to a desk, open a drawer, 
extract a key, go to a cupboard, open it with the key, take out 
an object and hide it in an unusual place. Surely all pur- 
posive actions, yet suddenly when awakened by their bare 
feet touching a cold patch of the floor, they have come to them- 
selves and wondered what they were doing. The expression 
just used: ‘“‘they have come to themselves,’’ is strikingly 
exact. They were outside themselves, below themselves, if 
you like, at any rate, not quite themselves, and now they have 
come back to themselves. Self-consciousness has returned, 
they want to know what they are doing. Having become 
spectators again, they desire to know what has been going 
on within. 

The dog also sleeps and, doubtless, dreams. Tennyson 
says of a dog asleep, how he— 


With inward yelp and restless forefoot plies 
His function of the woodland. 


It also awakes and becomes conscious again, just like man. 
But there resemblance ceases, for, as we have seen, it cannot 
return to self-consciousness which it never possessed. 

The animal represents the highest unity of matter, but 
matter only. We sometimes speak of an intelligent dog, but 
let us not mistake a metaphor for exact terminology. A dog 
is not intelligent in the sense in which its master is intelli- 
gent. We all know what metaphors are; we speak of a sharp 
knife, a sharp remark, and a sharp disappointment, but we 
all understand that these things are not sharp in the same 
sense. So also a man is intelligent, and, if you like, a dog 
is intelligent, but they are not intelligent in the same sense. 

The difference between man and beast is not one of degree ; 
it is a difference in kind. Animal intelligence, however in- 
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tensified, never approaches man’s, even though in its own 
kind it is much swifter, keener, exacter, than is man’s in his 
purely animal aspect. We may give the quick and precise 
reaction to a series of sense-perceptions in a dog the name of 
intelligence, as long as we remember that we are using the 
word loosely. Man’s intelligence is displayed in the swift- 
ness and precision of his judgment. The man thinks, knows 
that he knows, reasons, argues with himself and contemplates 
his own mental states; if he does ali these things well, we 
call him intelligent. Herein the dog cannot follow him: he 
is on another plane. Animal life is, as it were, the triumph 
of matter, for living, sensitive matter is matter in its highest 
possible state. Human life is the triumph over matter, for 
mind outstrips all the capacities of matter and enters into a 
higher world, the world of thought, the world in which people 


can explain why they do things. 
J. P. ARENDZEN. 





The Song of the Buoy 


LD and rusty and red am I,—red, and rusty, and old: 
But my voice is as mellow as ever it was, and the tune of my 


song’s as bold; 
When my chant rings out in the curling mist, the fisherman 


laughs, for joy 
Of that warning note, and cries, ‘“Thank God,—thank God for 


the song of the Buoy!”’ 


Many and long are the years I have spent, chained down to this 
self-same spot 

And many a sight have I seen in my time, both rare and strange, 
I wot! 

Yet the little lone fish in his little lone lair still bids me a shy, 
**Good. -day,’’ 

As I turn my face with the swing of the tide in my slow and rotary 
way. 

Oh, the song of the sea is a fearless song, fearless and good to 
hear, 

And the song of the wind is a lusty song, lusty and loud and clear: 

But when my chant rings through the drifting fog the sailorman 
laughs, for joy 

Of that warning note, and cries, ‘“Thank God for the simple song 


of the Buoy!”’ 
F. ALLEYN. 

















A NOBLE FRIENDSHIP 


BLESSED JOHN FISHER AND LADY MARGARET BEAUFORT 


England owed to the illustrious friendship between 

Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and Lady Mar- 
garet Beaufort, mother of Henry VII; that King who was so 
moved by admiration for the virtue and learning of his 
mother’s confessor as to give him a position wherein he later 
proved himself the moral leader of the English Church in her 
darkest hour. But for that friendship it seems probable, 
humanly speaking, that John Fisher would have continued to 
devote his life to the University he loved so well. However 
that may be, in 1494 the brilliant young Senior Proctor rode 
to Court from Cambridge on some academic business; and 
there, at Greenwich, he dined with the King’s mother. 
Whether this was their first meeting or no, that holy lady did 
not forget the tall grave young priest who already had a repu- 
tation for sanctity as well as learning. He was then absorbed 
in the strenuous ten years’ course for his Doctorate of 
Divinity, which he received in 1501; by that time he was 
Master of Michaelhouse, his own college, and ten days after 
obtaining the D.D., he was elected Vice-Chancellor. 

In the following year, 1502, Lady Margaret chose him to be 
her confessor, in place of Dr. Fitzjames who had just been 
promoted to the See of Rochester. The wrench of parting 
from his University, where he had spent nearly twenty years 
in pursuit of virtue and learning, must have been great. But 
he was to benefit his Alma Mater far more in the influential 
sphere to which he was now called. Leaving Cambridge thus 
at the zenith of his academic career, he came directly into the 
innermost circle of the Court. 

Only two years later the King, entirely of his own accord, 
wrote to inform his mother of his desire to promote her vir- 
tuous and learned confessor to a bishopric : 


Madam,—An’ I thought I should not offend you, which 
I will never do wilfully, I am well minded to promote 
Master Fisher, your confessor, to a bishopric; and I as- 
sure you, Madam, for none other cause, but for the great 


Ee is difficult to estimate adequately what the Church in 
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and singular virtue, that I know and see in him, as well 
in cunning [1.e., talent] and natural wisdom, and speci- 
ally for his good and virtuous living and conversation. 
And by the promotion of such a man I know well it 
should encourage many others to live virtuously and to 
take such ways as he doth, which should be a good 
example to many others hereafter. Howbeit, without 
your pleasure known I will not move him nor tempt him 
therein. And therefore I beseech you that I may know 
your mind and pleasure in that behalf, which shall be 
followed as much as God shall give me grace. I have in 
my days promoted many a man unadvisedly, and I would 
now make some recompense to promote some good and 
virtuous men, which I doubt not should best please God, 
who ever preserve you in good health and long life.’ 


It is quite clear, therefore, that his promotion was solely due 
to his own striking good example. But it would seem that 
the first result of that example had been still more far-reach- 
ing, by inspiring the King with the momentous resolve to 
remedy that great abuse of the day, the preferment of worth- 
less men and mere courtiers to episcopal sees. Nevertheless, 
the combined persuasions of his friend Bishop Fox and of 
Lady Margaret herself were necessary to induce him to ac- 
cept this unsought honour. We are fortunate in possessing 
his own account of the matter, written to Bishop Fox some 
years later : 


Ever since our first acquaintance, your lordship had 
taken so affectionate an interest in me, that I felt myself 
impelled most ardently both to learning and to virtue. 
You also recommended me to King Henry VII, who then, 
with the greatest prudence, held the reins of this king- 
dom, so that by the esteem he had for me from your fre- 
quent commendations, and of his own mere motion, with- 
out any obsequiousness on my part, without the interces- 
sion of any (as he more than once declared to myself), he 
gave me the bishopric of Rochester, of which I am now 
the unworthy occupant. There are, perhaps, many who 
believe that his mother, the Countess of Richmond and 
Derby, that noble and incomparable lady, dear to me by 
so many titles, obtained the bishopric for me by her 
prayers to her son. But the facts are entirely different, 


1 Quoted in Bridgett’s ‘“‘Life of Blessed John Fisher,” p. 24. 
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as your lordship knows well, who was the King’s most 
intimate counsellor, as you were also of the illustrious 
King Henry VIII, who now by most just right of suc- 
cession fills his father’s throne, as long as your health 
allowed you to frequent the Court. I do not say this to 
diminish my debt of gratitude to that excellent lady. My 
debts were indeed great. Were there no other besides 
the great and sincere love which she bore to me above 
others (as I know for a certainty), yet what favour could 
equal such a love on the part of such a princess? But 
besides her love, she was most munificent towards me. 
For though she conferred on me no ecclesiastical benefice, 
she had the desire, if it could be done, to enrich me 
which she proved not by words only, but by deeds; 
among other instances, when she was about to leave the 
world. However, as I have spoken her praises in a 
funeral oration, I will not pursue the matter here, though 
she could never be praised too much. . .” 


How abundantly the King’s choice of a shining episcopal 
example ‘‘to many others hereafter’’ was to be justified thirty 
years later, and throughout the Church for all time, no one 
could have dreamed in those days of Catholic Merrie England. 

Obviously the woman whose friendship and partnership in 
good works illumined the life of such a man as Bishop Fisher 
must needs herself have been a pearl of great price. Margaret 
Beaufort, Countess of Richmond and Derby, fulfilled with strik- 
ing perfection throughout her life the ideal of the Valiant 
Woman depicted in the Sacred Scriptures. Her story is 
supremely inspiring in its rare blending of magnificent great- 
ness both in the natural and in the supernatural order. 
Throughout her days she lived in almost regal splendour, 
mistress of vast riches which she was never called upon to re- 
nounce; her real and enduring poverty of spirit made that 
unnecessary. She stands out as a rare example of those rich 
who, despite their earthly treasures, attain to the kingdom of 
Heaven: she might well be chosen as the Patroness of the 
Wealthy. 

In the first place her birth was illustrious; the blood of 
England’s royal race flowed in her veins. The historian of 
her younger Cambridge college thus sets forth her ancestry : 


...She was daughter of John Beaufort, Duke of 


1 Quoted in Bridgett, op. cit., pp. 25—26. 
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Somerset, grandson of John of Gaunt, and so descended 
from Edward III; consort of Edmund Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, son of Catherine of France; and so allied to 
the crown of France; and mother of Henry VII, King 
of England, from whom all our kings of England, as 
from his elder daughter Margaret, who bore her name, 
all the kings of Scotland, are ever since descended. And 
though she herself was never a queen, yet her son, if he 
had any lineal title to the crown, as he derived it from 
her, so at her death she had thirty kings and queens 
allied to her within the fourth degree either of blood or 
affinity, and since her death she has been allied in her 
posterity to thirty more.’ 


Her three marriages were all brilliant, as befitted so great 
an heiress. Contracted in childhood according to custom, to 
the Duke of Suffolk’s son, she did not ratify this when of 
age to consent, but married, at the age of twelve, Edmund 
Tudor, half brother of ‘‘Holy Henry’? VI and son of 
Catherine of France. He, her first husband, was the father 
of her only child, afterwards Henry VII, of whom Henry VI 
prophesied : ‘‘This pretty boy will wear the garland in peace 
for which we so sinfully contend.’’ The child was born a few 
months after his father’s death (1456); thus Lady Margaret 
was left a widow with an orphaned infant before she had 
completed her fourteenth year, at the outset of the Wars of the 
Roses. The cruel fortunes of civil warfare reft her one 
treasure from her for many years, a bitter necessity for the 
preservation of his life, and he was still but a child when 
forced into exile in Brittany. 

In 1459 the little widow married her second husband, Lord 
Henry Stafford, her third cousin and descended, like herself, 
from Edward III. During the twenty-three years of this mar- 
riage she played her part in the court of Edward IV, and 
Miss Strickland, in her ‘‘Lives of the Queens of England,”’* 
remarks that ‘“‘There are some indications faintly defined, 
that Margaret of Richmond had the care of the young Eliza- 
beth [heiress of the crown] ; since her name is mentioned im- 
mediately after hers, as present and assisting at York’s Re- 
quiem. But wherefore should the heiress of the line of 
Somerset offer at the obsequies of the Duke of York, the 


2 Baker-Mayor, “History of St. John’s.”’ 
® Vol. II, “‘Elizabeth of York,”’ chap. i. 
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mortal enemy of her house, without some imperious court 
etiquette demanded her presence ?”’ 

Widowed again in 1482, the Countess married as her third 
husband another third cousin, Thomas Lord Stanley, subse- 
quently Earl of Derby. It was now that her valiant far- 
sighted wisdom proved the salvation of her distracted country 
and gained her the reputation, sung by a contemporary poet, 
of being ‘‘mother, author, plotter and counsellor of union,’’ 
that wedding of the Red and White Roses in the persons of 
her son and Elizabeth of York which finally put an end to 
the civil wars which exhausted the land. Her long patriotic 
labours were crowned when she welcomed into the world her 
grandson Prince Arthur, whose birth at Winchester Castle 
on September 20, 1485, promised permanence to the desper- 
ately needed peace of the nation. 

From the time of her son’s accession, which fulfilled the 
prophecy of Henry VI, Lady Margaret occupied a position 
similar to all intents and purposes to that of Queen Mother. 
She lived in splendid state, usually at Court, for she was an 
active grandmother to her son’s growing little family, and 
practically inseparable from her beautiful daughter-in-law, 
“the lovely Lady Bessie,’’ whose heart was yet more golden 
than her famous brilliant tresses; the Queen’s love for 
Countess Margaret was only less than that of the King him- 
self. Her eldest daughter, afterwards Queen of Scotland, was 
the god-child and namesake of Lady Margaret, who with 
characteristic generosity made her a christening gift of a 
silver box full of gold pieces. 

But the grandeur of her spiritual life far transcended all 
her outward splendour. For years the noblest lady in the 
land rose at 5 a.m. to hear many Masses daily on her knees; 
she was accustomed to recite the Divine Office and that of 
Our Lady, and she had a great devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Though she suffered grievously from cramp, her fast- 
ings and penances, her manifold works of mercy, actually 
shortened her life. Incessantly occupied in prayer and good 
deeds, she administered her enormous wealth and vast estates 
as a grave trust from God, ruling over her numerous depen- 
dants like a good queen. She gave alms with princely lavish- 
ness appropriate to her magnificent riches. Her own house- 
hold always contained numerous young men whose education 
she provided, afterwards judiciously obtaining them ecclesi- 
astical preferment by her influence. She herself was re- 
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nowned for her rare learning, and it was she who translated 
into English and had printed the fourth book of the Imita- 
tion of Christ, to promote devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 
Fisher related, in her funeral oration, that he had many times 
heard her say ‘‘that if the Christian princes would have 
warred upon the enemies of His faith, she would be glad yet 
to go follow the host and help to wash their clothes for the 
love of Jesus.’’ So to share in a Crusade would indeed have 
been an undertaking after the heart of this illustrious little 
lady whose outward stature was as tiny as the inner was 
great. 

Thus it was that her saintly confessor could write to his 
friend Bishop West, of Ely: ‘‘. . . though she chose me as 
her director, to hear her confessions and to guide her life, yet 
I gladly confess that I learnt more from her great virtue than 
ever I could teach to her.’’ To the students of St. John’s, 
her younger Cambridge college, he declared that ‘‘he was in- 
debted to her as to his own mother.’’ She was twenty-five 
years his senior, but she obeyed his guidance reverently, and 
in his hands (after the death of her third husband) made a 
vow of chastity and also one of obedience, ‘‘to the intent,” 
as he stated in her funeral sermon, ‘‘all her works might be 
more acceptable and of greater merit in the sight of God.” 
That was the measure of the lowliness and poverty of spirit 
underlying her semi-regal state. 

Such was the woman who was so well able to sympathize 
with John Fisher’s lifelong ideal, virtue and learning. By 
the blending of her superb generosity and his far-seeing wis- 
dom, humbly obeyed, the Church in this country was enriched 
with the lasting fruits of one of the world’s great friendships. 

Its first result was her endowment, on her favourite feast of 
Our Lady’s birthday, 1503, of a Readership in Divinity at 
both Universities. The abbot and.monks of Westminster, 
to whom she was a generous benefactress, were entrusted with 
the payment of a salary large enough to attract the best talent. 
The instruction was to be given quite gratuitously in the 
Divinity Schools “‘to everyone thither resorting.’’ Detailed 
regulations included provision for the Reader’s possible ab- 
sence, limited to fourteen days, during which he must supply 
and pay an adequate deputy. John Fisher was chosen, most 
appropriately, as first Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge; but he resigned in accordance with the rules 
on being elected Chancellor. 
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In 1504 followed the Lady Margaret Preachership, aimed 
at one of the principal evils which made the so-called Re- 
formation possible, neglect of the art of preaching. The 
instruction given freely to Divinity students by the Reader- 
ship was thus to be transmitted to the ill-instructed masses 
of the laity; John Fisher’s intention being to simplify and 
raise the prevailing style of wordy sophistry to sound simple 
exposition of the Word of God. The Lady Margaret Preacher 
was to be an unbeneficed resident in the University, Doctor 
or Bachelor of Divinity and perpetual Fellow of one of its 
colleges. 

The Countess had intended to increase her already muni- 
ficent gifts to Westminster Abbey, but her wise confessor 
pointed out to her that it was already the wealthiest house in 
England, while ‘‘the schools of learning were meanly en- 
dowed, the provisions for scholars very few and small, and 
colleges yet wanting to their maintenance—that by such 
foundations she might have two ends and designs at once— 
might double her charity and double her reward, by affording 
as well supports to learning as encouragements to virtue.”’ 

It must be remembered that the old Universities were 
mainly occupied with the training of promising, often very 
poor, boys to become good learned priests; ten of the four- 
teen pre-Reformation colleges of Cambridge were founded 
either wholly or partially for the study of theology. But the 
depopulation and confusion of the long civil wars and the 
general neglect of preaching had reduced the English Church 
to such poverty in this respect that John Fisher summed up 
the prevailing state of affairs in the following beautiful words : 
“In the days of the Apostles were no chalices of gold, but 
many golden priests; now be many chalices of gold, but al- 
most no golden priests.”’ 

The third joint benefaction of Bishop Fisher and Lady 
Margaret was designed to give the Church in this country a 
continual supply of ‘‘golden priests.’’ Whether or no there 
is any truth in the tradition that Fisher’s own first days at 
Cambridge were spent in the old hostel known as ‘‘God’s 
House,”’ the fact remains that he inspired Lady Margaret to 
refound it as Christ’s College, and the task was begun in 
1506. The new foundation fulfilled the uncompleted plans 
of her beloved kinsman (by marriage) Henry VI, and was 
distinguished by her usual boundless generosity. How well 
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its aim was fulfilled at the outset is proved by the fact that 
two of its earliest sons won the martyr’s crown even before 
their great Chancellor. The first, chosen by him, was Richard 
Reynolds, the Bridgettine, famed as the ‘“‘Angel of Syon,” 
and one of the five pioneer martyrs of the Reformation hanged 
at Tyburn on May 4, 1535, after passing by the envious 
Thomas More’s cell in the Tower. (Three of these five were 
Cambridge men, including the proto-martyr himself, Blessed 
John Houghton.) Another, his contemporary, Blessed Wil- 
liam Exmew, was one of the second band of Carthusians of 
the renowned London Charterhouse martyred at Tyburn on 
June roth of the same year. But not even the final drastic 
separation of England from the Holy See stopped the flow 
of faithful priests from the college thus founded. In 1588, 
Blessed Ralph Crockett, secular priest, was martyred at 
Chichester, Sussex; and in our own day Christ’s continues 
to give us priests, including in recent years an archbishop and 
a bishop. 

Lady Margaret visited the University in 1505, when she 
was met by the authorities three miles from the town ; the only 
incident of that visit which has come down to us shows her 
in a pleasingly human light. While inspecting the build- 
ings in progress at Christ’s she glanced out of a window and 
“saw the Dean call a faulty scholar to correction.”’ Ap- 
parently this was an understatement, for she called to him 
“Lente! Lente!’’ (Gently, Gently). In the following year 
the Countess returned with her son and grandson, when 
Bishop Fisher, as Chancellor, made the royal visitors a Latin 
oration which has been preserved. 

But, not content even with such achievements, the two 
greatest benefactors of Cambridge University were planning 
another foundation which should at once end an old abuse and 
increase the supply of virtuous and learned priests. The an- 
cient decayed Hospital of St. John, home of the earliest Cam- 
bridge students, was to be re-founded as St. John’s College. 
Unfortunately for the scheme, King Henry VII died in 
April, 1509, before the legal processes were effected. 

Two months later the Countess herself fell ill, on the eve 
of her grandson’s coronation, and on the feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul she went to her eternal reward. John Fisher was 
left to mourn his irreparable loss, and to face a vista of heart- 
breaking obstacles and long dreary business as her chief exe- 
cutor. It cost him sixteen years’ heroic struggle to carry out 
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her last wishes and establish the college, to which he made 
all the material reparation in his power for the loss of her 
princely bequest, claimed by her rapacious grandson, Henry 
VIII as her heir. Five sons of St. John’s gained the martyr’s 
crown, the first of them being Blessed Thomas Green or 
Greenwood, one of the third group of Henry’s victims from 
the London Charterhouse, who were starved to death in 
chains in Newgate prison between June 6th and 16th, 1537; 
despite the heroic efforts of More’s adopted daughter, Mar- 
garet Clements, to relieve them. More recently a member of 
the college found the true Faith by studying Fisher’s books 
and became his chief biographer, viz., the late Father 
Bridgett, C.SS.R. 

Lady Margaret died as devoutly as she had lived. Though 
suffering intense pain she made a last sublime act of faith in 
the Real Presence, and raised her whole body by a supreme 
effort to greet the Holy Viaticum brought to her by her sor- 
rowing confessor and friend. Soon after receiving it she 
yielded up her soul. Bishop Fisher preached her funeral ser- 
mon, a panegyric worthy of them both, which we are fortu- 
nate in possessing. It is an interesting, though vain, specu- 
lation to wonder if he would have introduced the Cause of 
Beatification of this saintly woman whose great virtue he ex- 
tolled so eloquently, had her grandson not proved flagrantly 
unworthy of his heritage. That question must remain un- 
answered, but her name is honoured throughout the Univer- 
sal Church for all time as the friend, penitent and patroness 
of that ‘‘golden priest,’’ model bishop and glorious martyr, 
Blessed John Fisher.’ 

NOEL MACDONALD WILBY. 


1 For further details about the connexion of Blessed John Fisher and other 
Martyrs with Cambridge see-two articles by the present writer, ‘‘Cambridge 
University Martyrs’’ and ‘‘Blessed John Fisher in Cambridge,” in Tuk MontH 
for June and December, 1929. 





Love no Labour 


c< OVE’S Labour’s Lust’’?—but that may hardly be 
Till love finds loving labour; so I prove 

Love’s labour’s never lost, for certainly 

When love finds loving labour, love’s not love. 


WILLIAM BLISS. 
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A POLTERGEIST IN WESTMORLAND 


OST of the readers who frequent the library of the 
M British Museum are aware that, owing to the im- 

mense bulk of the printed matter which annually 
flows into its presses, it was found necessary some few years 
since to build another repository at Colindale, near Hendon, 
in order to house the stacks of bound newspapers of every 
class which tend to accumulate so rapidly. In these new 
premises it is possible to consult not only files of the great 
dailies, or literary and technical journals, etc., printed since 
A.D. 1800 in the metropolis, but also to inspect obscure pro- 
vincial weeklies wherein is often preserved detailed informa- 
tion regarding sensations of local interest quite beneath the 
notice of our more dignified London editors. Some time ago 
my attention was drawn to a curious case of poltergeist dis- 
turbances reported in Westmorland as far back as 1849. The 
only account I had seen was that published by the well-known 
William Howitt (author of ‘‘A History of the Supernatural”’ 
and many other works), which professed to be taken from the 
Westmorland Gazette of that date. There were unusual 
features in the case, and I was anxious to see whether Mr. 
Howitt’s statement could be corroborated by other contem- 
porary notices from the same part of the country. I betook 
myself to Colindale, and there was able to search at my leisure 
not only the journal named by Mr. Howitt, but also two other 
newspapers, the Kendal Mercury and the Carlisle Journal, 
which suggested the prospect of some further illumination. 
But, first of all, it will be desirable to quote at some length 
the narrative I had already seen. It runs as follows: 


The Westmorland Gazette of that time relates the fol- 
lowing extraordinary occurrences. Near the little town 
of Orlon [sic, a misprint for Orton] stood an old country 
house with its wall, gardens and fishpond, the property 
of Mr. Robert Gibson, who would appear to have been 
an old bachelor, as his nephew, William Gibson, lived 
with him. The old man was found, to the astonishment 
of the whole neighbourhood, drowned either in the fish- 
pond or in a ditch connected with it. A year after this 
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his nephew, who inherited the property, married a 
daughter of Mr. John Bland of Bybeck and took her to 
this house. The whole inhabitants of the house were the 
married couple, two little children, and a maid-servant ; 
no man, besides Gibson himself, slept in it. Suddenly, 
on April 17, 1849, the whole neighbourhood was startled 
by the report that the house was haunted in a very extra- 
ordinary manner. There were knockings on the walls 
and doors; articles that stood on shelves and consoles flew 
off to the ground, one thing after another. The next day 
it began again half an hour before noon. Two childs’ 
chairs that were placed in a cradle began to move; the 
cradle rocked itself, the chairs flew out of it together with 
the baby-linen, and then flew under the fire-grate. The 
old-fashioned chairs of the room began to dance with in- 
credible swiftness; one only stood stock still, and this 
had been lately purchased at an auction, the rest belonged 
of old to the house. The churn was capsized out of the 
door, the churn-dish and cover flew here and there to the 
amazement of the maid who daily used them. They flew 
against the door and bounced back. The maid shrieked 
fearfully at the sight. But then the table with dishes and 
plates rose up from the ground and pitched about madly. 
Knives, forks, spoons, the cruet stand, etc., and different 
vessels, rattled on the walls or shelves as if they would 
leap off and take part in a general witch dance. The 
tablecloth blew itself out as a sail. Most extraordinary 
was it to see the salt and pepper spring out of their re- 
ceptacles and cross each other in the air, whirling about 
like a swarm of bees, and then return unmixed, each to 
their own place. The butter-slice circled round the table 
like the moon round the earth, till it fell all at once on 
the table and on the dish where it had before lain. 


Let me interrupt Mr. Howitt’s narrative to say that while 
the Westmorland Gazette for April 28, 1849, undoubtedly 
does print a description of the disturbances at Orton—the 
house was called ‘‘Cowper’s farm’’—the account is very far 
from agreeing textually with that just quoted. In particular, 
there is not a word said about the salt and the pepper or about 
the evolutions of the butter-slice. Mr. Howitt was an honest 
man, and I take it that his version of the incident must have 
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been derived from some third, unnamed, Source which per- 
haps made reference to the Westmorland Gazette as an au- 
thority, but did not confine itself to what was there stated. 
The phenomena mentioned in that journal accord pretty well 
with the earlier part of the story, but do not include the sen- 
Sational incidents which centred round the dinner table. But 
to continue : 


William Gibson and his wife hastened with the maid 
and the little children to Mr. Robert Bousfield, a neigh- 
bour, to seek his advice. At first he laughed at the whole 
thing, but going back with them after tea, was soon satis- 
fied of the truth ; and retreating from the house in alarm, 
invited the inhabitants to go along with him. This they 
did, but on the 19th of April returning, they received a 
visit from Mr. Bland, from Bybeck, brother of Mrs. Gib- 
son, and as they sat at tea Mr. Thomas Bland’s hat was 
raised from the table where it stood, and flung under the 
fireplace. Then everything on hooks and nails on the 
wall began to swing to and fro. Coats and cloaks were 
all alive, gowns puffed themselves out in balloon-like and 
in the hoop-petticoat style. An old riding coat of the late 
Robert Gibson was agitated in an astonishing way, 
stretching the right and then the left arm out, and a pair 
of old riding boots issued from a lumber room and came 
walking down stairs. At this sight the young Gibson, 
who had so far laughed at the whole of it, became struck 
with fear. He rose up pale and declared that they had 
better go altogether to Bybeck for a while. This they 
did, quitting the house and leaving it to the ghost. And 
two weeks later, when this account appeared, they still 
remained there. 

On the 21st of April a number of persons from Orton 
went to and through the house, but all was still. On the 
24th a party of gentlemen, the surgeon Torbuck, and 
Messrs. Elwood, Wilson, Robertson, Atkinson, and 
Bland of Bybeck, made a fresh examination and finding 
all quiet, advised the family to return. They did so, but 
no sooner were they in the house, than all the old commo- 
tion commenced. It was observed that when the children 
entered the house the disturbance was always the worst. 
The family were compelled to abandon the house, and the 
people of the neighbourhood shook their heads and 
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whispered that the old Gibson could not have come fairly 
to his end.’ 


Whatever may have been the real source of this informa- 
tion, the whole story is very puzzling, and at the same time 
instructive. Howitt leads the reader to suppose that the facts 
narrated by him were vouched for by the Westmorland 
Gazette, but anyone who studies the successive issues of that 
paper will discover that the first rather hesitating description 
of the phenomena, which appeared on April 28, 1849, at once 
provoked sceptical protests. The announcement which next 
meets us in the same journal runs as follows : 


We are informed that the ghost has been laid by a 
policeman, Mr. Slee. The said officer from Penrith 
elicited from the maid that she, with the connivance of 
the ‘‘missus,’’ had been the contriver of all the ‘‘dobbie’’ 
work, their motive being a dislike to the house, which is 
at present very old and ramshackle. The stories of the 
internal parts of the churn flying through the air are, of 
course, gross fictions. 


There seems no doubt that the ‘‘servant maid,’’ who, one 
discovers, was a mere child, thirteen years old, did, when 
taken apart and interrogated by two police officers, make 
some sort of confession. But, so far as I can learn, the only 
definite act to which she pleaded guilty was that of knocking 
on the wall in a way which led people to suppose that the 
spook was doing it. The girl afterwards maintained that she 
was intimidated by the exhibition of a pair of handcuffs and 
a two-bladed jack knife. It is likely enough that she lied 
about it. The policemen, on their part, indignantly asserted 
that they had been as gentle as possible with her. But in 
the midst of the conflict of evidence it seems pretty clear that 
the ghost alleged to have been laid by the prompt action 
of the police did quite definitely manifest on one or two oc- 
casions subsequently. And there were other difficulties. In 
a letter printed by the Westmorland Gazette on May 12th, 
and emanating from a resident at Orton, we are told that— 


‘“‘Dobbie,’’ though scornfully treated, is not yet intimi- 
dated ; he has reappeared and on Saturday last [ May 5th] 
performed some wonderful tricks. Whatever may be the 


1 Howitt, ‘‘Throwing of Stones and other Substances by Spirits,’’ 1865, 
(seemingly reprinted from the Spiritual Magazine), pp. 22—24. 
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opinion of the shrewd Kendalians [the Gazette was pub- 
lished at Kendal] or any other persons, there is stil] 
something connected with this mysterious affair which is 
quite unaccountable. Many respectable witnesses have 
corroborated the fact that with their own eyes they be- 
held chairs, tables and other articles move in the house 
without any apparent cause. If it were a hoax to get the 
house rebuilt why did dobbie accompany the family to 
Bybeck and carry on its freaks there for two successive 
days? 


I do not doubt that to critics of the temper of the late Mr. 
Frank Podmore, any. admission of trickery by a child con- 
cerned in the case, will seem sufficient to render all further 
inquiry superfluous. Such people conclude at once that the 
whole proceeding from beginning to end can be nothing but 
a fraud. But for my part I submit that once we allow that 
such weird happenings as those here described may possibly 
be real, it is almost inevitable that any mischievous child who 
was in the centre of all the excitement and who had found 
that there was nothing to be particularly afraid of, would 
seize the opportunity of keeping the fun going, and would 
probably lie if questioned afterwards. For an adult a chair 
moving of itself is a serious problem inspiring a certain ele- 
ment of fear, but for a thoughtless little girl it is simply a 
lark, once she has got used to the strangeness of it. On the 
other hand, the evidence adduced in behalf of poltergeist 
phenomena by such competent observers as Sir William Bar- 
rett, Professor Lombroso, Baron von Schrenck Notzing, 
Alexander Aksakow, and many others, is, in my judgment, 
quite irresistible. There are cases when stones are hurled 
from empty space, heavy tables and bedsteads are moved 
without human contact, and chimney ornaments fly about in 
eccentric paths. The doubt whether we are or are not in 
contact with such a genuine case is not settled by a child’s 
confession that she has herself slyly hammered on a wall or 
thrown a few pebbles when nobody was looking. Neither, 
may I add, is the spurious nature of the phenomena proved 
because we can show that there has been gross exaggeration 
on the part of some of the witnesses. The more really as- 
tonished and bewildered the rustic is, the more prone he is 
to embellish the account he subsequently gives of what he 
believes he saw. There cannot, I think, be any question that 
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the excitement caused in the neighbourhood by the report of 
these happenings was considerable; though that perhaps 
proves little. The newspaper I have so far been quoting states 
that on Sunday, April 29th, ‘‘not less than five hundred per- 
sons visited the spot.’”” They do not appear to have seen 
much of Mr. Gibson, but all the talking, we are told, was 
done by the mistress and a ‘“‘mischievous-looking servant 
lass.’ The fact, however, that this girl was only thirteen 
years old does not seem to have been disputed. 

Besides the Westmorland Gazette, there was another 
weekly paper, the Kendal Mercury, which was likewise pub- 
lished at Kendal. Seeing that Orton is only fifteen miles 
distant, it was inevitable that the Mercury also should take 
an interest in the case. I have looked through the issues for 
April, May and June in the year we are concerned with, but 
I have not discovered any new facts of notable importance.’ In 
the Mercury, aS in the Gazette, opinions seemed to be very 
much divided. On May 26th, when the interest was beginning 
to die down, the former journal printed a long letter signed 
“An Unbelieving Jew,’’ which ridiculed the whole history. 
On June 2nd, however, an equally long reply from ‘A Be- 
lieving Christian’? seems to have been the final contribution 
admitted by the Mercury on this subject. It impresses me 
as a document of great good sense, and I hope to be par- 
doned for making two or three quotations. Taking the in- 
dictment framed by his opponent, paragraph by paragraph, 
we find the believer stoutly contending : 


I must also object to his next argument which is that 
the statements in the newspapers were made from hear- 
say. The statement which first appeared in your paper 
was authenticated by the names of five individuals who 
were eye-witnesses of the doings there related. . . Again 
he seems unwilling to accept of those who, as he terms 
it, are ‘‘tainted with hereditary superstition.’’ As I do 
not know how he defines such a disease, I am unable 
to determine whether I am myself afflicted with it or not ; 
but this I know, that before I had been to the place I 
was even more incredulous than the ‘‘Jew’’ himself, as 


1 The account printed in the Mercury for April 28th does, however, add some 
few particulars in the description it gives of the general racket. It tells us, 
for example, that the milk _e the churn ‘“‘was dashed about like spray”’; 
and it mentions that on April 19th, Mr. Bland, Gibson’s brother-in-law, having 
“offered up a prayer, a knife was thrown at him which struck against his side.’ 
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I regarded all ghosts, apparitions, etc., as superstitious 
fancies ; and it was not until I had seen things done which 
no human power could do that I would believe.’ 


The writer, whose choice of words shows him to have been 
a man of education, goes on to propound a very serious diffi- 
culty to the contention of the police that the disturbances were 
caused by Mrs. Gibson and the maid. He declares very 
positively—and the same statement was made elsewhere—that 
other phenomena occurred at Bybeck when ‘‘none of Gib- 
son’s family were there except the children, the eldest of 
whom is but three years old. How is it possible,’’ he asks, 
“that Mrs. Gibson or the servant could cause disturbances at 
Bybeck, while they were at ‘Cowper House,’ distant more 
than a mile?’’ As against the allegation that the police, 
by visiting the farm and putting the fear of the Lord into the 
maid, had laid the ghost, which thereafter ‘‘lost courage,” 
**A Christian Believer’’ replies : 


The ghost could not have “‘lost courage’’ entirely after 
the visit of the Penrith constables, for it had nearly ceased 
before, and it was in motion, more or less, for a day or 
two afterwards. It then was perfectly quiet for several 
days, after which it recommenced with greater violence 
than ever. This your correspondent seems to doubt, but 
I have good proof of it, as a very near relative of mine 
was there, and witnessed some of its movements after it 
had resumed operations. 


Finally, with regard to the maid, whom he describes as ‘‘a 
mere child,’’ he remarks : 


Now I know that, at first, she was excessively 
frightened and cried very much; but when she saw so 
many people visiting the place, numbers of whom were 
inclined to regard it in the light of an amusement, is it 
surprising that, with the natural versatility of childhood, 
she should begin to look upon it in the same way? I 
do not say that such would have been the case had there 
been any apparition, far from it; but as it was, there was 
nothing very frightful about it. The tapping at the win- 
dow [this was admitted by the girl] was merely done as 
a practical joke upon a good-natured neighbour in the 
house. 


1 “A Believing Christian,’’ in the Kendal Mercury, June 2, 1849. 
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It cannot, I think, be pretended that in the discussions con- 
cerning the Orton spook which then went on in Cumberland 
and Westmorland the sceptical side achieved any notable vic- 
tory. It must be sufficient to cite one extract from the Carlisle 
Journal, then the leading newspaper of that remote part of 
England, which says in the course of an editorial on the 
subject : 

Whether the girl was frightened into confession or not 
does not matter much, for the dobbie has since been at 
work when both mistress and servant girl were out of the 
house, and many parties, who have seen the strange per- 
formance, declare that it was impossible any human hand, 
gifted with only human powers, could have played the 
tricks they witnessed. .. The truth is yet enveloped in 
much mystery. 


Shortly after Mr. Howitt had sent to the Spiritual Maga- 
zine the account printed at the beginning of this article, a sup- 
plementary note appeared in the same journal (July, 1865) in 
the following form. The writer was speaking from his re- 
collection of an incident sixteen years old. It is not, then, 
surprising if, in some unimportant details, his memory was 
inexact. The police, for example, seem to have come from 
Penrith, and not from Kendal. The letter runs thus: 


Liverpool, 8th February, 1865. 


Sir.—It was my intention to send you some account 
of the ‘‘riotous haunting’’ in Westmorland, had I not 
seen that in your last number Mr. Howitt gives a fuller 
narrative than it was in my power to give. I may yet, 
however, add a few items which may be interesting. 

The haunted house stood on a dreary upland moor 
called Orton Fell (not Orlon), about two miles from Tee- 
bay Station, on the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway. At 
the time the disturbances took place—about sixteen years 
ago—I had frequent occasion to travel on that line, was 
well acquainted with the enginemen and others employed 
upon it, and heard a deal about the ‘‘Orton Boggart,’’ 
as it was called. At first I received the rumours as a 
hoax; but they became so numerous, and were given 
with such circumstantial minuteness, by people I knew 
to be entirely trustworthy, that I, along with a friend, 
was induced to pay a visit to the place. But when we 
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got to Teebay station, we were told not to go any far- 
ther, as the disturbances had ceased. We went, how- 
ever, to see the house, and when there we got from the 
inmates a somewhat similar account to the one Mr, 
Howitt extracts from the Westmorland paper. In ad- 
dition to that, we were told that the police had come from 
Kendal to investigate the case, that suspicions had fallen 
on the servant girl, whom they had handled rather 
roughly and taken with them to Kendal, and that dur- 
ing her absence there were no manifestations. This 
seemed to give some colour to the suspicions of the 
police that the whole affair was a trick of the girl’s, and 
this, indeed, was the conclusion most people, without 
thinking, jumped to. But that a young girl of about 
fifteen years of age could have done the things both seen 
and heard, is too preposterous to bear a thought; and if 
they really did not take place unless when she was pre- 
sent, the only reasonable conclusion is that she was the 
necessary medium. 

We were somewhat disappointed at not seeing or hear- 
ing something direct from the Boggart itself; but the 
people of the house spoke so seriously about it (always 
alluding to it as IT), that we could have no doubt of 
their truthfulness; and if the effects of the noisy pro- 
ceedings could add to our belief, we saw abundance of 
these in the shape of broken dishes. 

Some most curious incidents we got from the engine- 
man, who with his engine was then stationed at Loup’s 
Fell, and whose duty it was to assist goods trains up the 
steep incline to Shap. He told us that one Sunday morn- 
ing he and his fireman determined to visit the Boggart 
House. They had better than two miles to walk, and, 
passing a small farm-steading, the fireman robbed a 
hen’s nest of two or three eggs, wherewith they had rum 
and eggs at a public house about half way. On enter- 
ing the haunted house the engineman respectfully took 
off his cap and sat down, but the fireman rather rudely 
took a seat, leaving his cap on, when immediately it 
was snatched off by an invisible hand and slapped in his 
face, and right upon the back of this an egg was thrown 
across the room and hit him in the breast. They had 
scarcely time to feel amazed at all this, when other 
phenomena attracted their attention. The child’s cradle 
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was rocked without anyone touching it, the clothes were 
thrown out of it, and, when replaced, were immediately 
tossed out again; the chain that hangs on the crook in 
the chimney was violently shaken ; spoons came from the 
plate rack, and like birds flew across the room; and, 
more remarkable still, the lid of a pot rose on its edge, 
trundled across the floor, turned a corner, rolled along 
the passage, then rounded another corner, and lay down 
at the outer door. 

These incidents were told us with a degree of serious- 
ness that made them the more amusing. We declared 
to the engineman that he wanted to make merry with us 
(strange enough, his name was Peter Merry), and tried 
to laugh him into confessing as much, but he stuck to 
his statement, and solemnly averred that every word he 
had told us was strictly true. His fireman did the same, 
and it may be worth remarking that the egg incident 
seemed to give his mind a serious turn. Certain it is, 
that he was afterwards afraid to tamper with hen’s nests 
that did not belong to him, lest other eyes than his own 
might be upon him. I forget the fireman’s name, but I 
knew both him and Peter Merry intimately. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


What lends additional weight to this statement is the fact 
that the writer, Robert Leighton, was a man of some literary 
standing who has a place in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. The short notice there devoted to him identifies him 
completely, for it lets us know that in later life he resided in 
Liverpool, and that for several years after 1845 he had been 
in the service of the London and North Western Railway, 
making Preston, at that time, his headquarters. Leighton, 
who had been born in Dundee, was chiefly famous for the 
verses he wrote in his native dialect and was described as ‘‘the 
Scottish poet.’”” He was known outside of England, and we 
are told that Emerson paid a high compliment to Leighton’s 
“purity and manliness of thought and the deep moral tone 
which dictated every verse.’’ Leighton’s brother William, 
to whom this was written, was a shipowner in Dundee. 

In view of the fact that none of the sceptics seem actually 
to have been present at the Cowper farm when the phenomena 
were in progress, their objections, based fundamentally upon 
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antipathy to all that smacked of superstition, carry no great 
weight. Cn the one occasion when the constables visited the 
spot, the disturbances had already been in abeyance for two 
or three days previously. They themselves did not claim to 
have witnessed any trick or atterzpt at imposture. Further, 
we must remember that in April, 1849, Spiritualism had not 
yet been heard of in England. Even in America the rapping 
manifestations had hardly begun to take hold. In these cir- 
cumstances the respectful hearing which the ‘‘dobbie’’ of 
Orton managed to secure for itself constitutes in my judg- 
ment a fairly strong presumption of its genuineness. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 





God’s Daily Gifts 


F all God’s kindnesses to man, 

Is any gift more greatly blest 
Than living daily a perfect span, 
A thing apart from all the rest? 


He does not give us blocks of years, 
Only short moments, one by one, 
Like drops of rain, like falling tears, 
That into Time’s great ocean run. 


Who for his lovely common gifts 

Offers Him thanks, or taketh heed? 

The air we breathe; the morn that lifts 
Night’s kindly veils; water’s sweet meed. 


Yet in the daily dole of time 

Lies power that can the past redress, 
And raise the soul to state sublime, 
Promise of future blessedness. 


One day, one hour, so short—and yet 
From that supreme and passing height 
The soul controls all past regret, 

And plans a future crowned with light. 


The here, the now, placed in our hold 
Stronger than any past can be; 
The present is full of wealth untold. 
And shapes—as we will—eternity. 
L. QUARLES. 
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CATHOLIC INACTION ! 


E are such creatures of use and wont, so disinclined 

\ N to quit our comfortable grooves, that, although we 

can sometimes tell from the sky what the weather 
will be, we are always apt to ignore the signs of the times. 
Therefore, little excuse is needed for returning, with the 
Editor’s leave, to a theme already familiar to the pages of 
THE MontH—the vast gap between Catholic ideals and Catho- 
lic practice, and, in particular, the ‘‘parochialism’’ that seems 
to paralyse all efforts to unify our forces so as to meet the 
highly-organized and ever-growing attack upon the Chris- 
tian foundations of society characteristic of our day. The 
lamentable necessity of abandoning this year the projected 
and overdue National Congress, which would probably have 
shaken us into a more conscious corporate life, makes it the 
more imperative to look round for some sort of a substitute. 
Perhaps the approaching celebration on a national scale of 
the canonization of our glorious martyrs may arouse in us 
something of their zeal for truth and their courage in profess- 
ing it. Happily we are not faced, as they were, with an 
almost universal defection from Catholic unity on the part 
of hierarchy, clergy and people. The Catholic Church in 
this country is singularly staunch in its faith. But—is every- 
thing right with its works? 

I have noted that, for some time past, there have been signs 
of a feeling that the Catholic effort in this country is not all 
that it might be; indeed there have been some pretty blunt 
suggestions that it is not even a fraction of what it ought to 
be and very easily could be. The growth of this feeling may 
be traced back at least to 1929, when the celebrations in hon- 
our of the centenary of Catholic Emancipation produced so 
little effect. 

As one of the guilty ones responsible for some of the fess 
blunt suggestions, I may recall that a year or so later I re- 
marked that the solemn procession of several thousand Catho- 
lic men proceeding in silence from Southwark to Westminster 
seemed to have so impressed the Catholics of England that 
they had decided to remain silent for evermore. Urging the 
co-ordination of our Catholic Action societies and the neces- 
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sity of a constructice policy to meet the tendencies of the 
times and the growth of Communism, I was, of course, 
dubbed a young-man-in-a-hurry, and other even less compli- 
mentary names. But apparently my youthful impetuosity is 
a characteristic of which I need not feel ashamed, for I am 
in most excellent company. Quite recently I have noted a 
number of sayings from more responsible quarters, of a blunt- 
ness and provocativeness to which I never aspired even in my 
most reckless efforts. For instance : 


The usual principles on which the entire civilization of 
the world has been raised during the past 2,000 years, 
under the guidance of the Catholic Church, are crumbling 
into ruin. Principles for which our fathers would gladly 
have shed their blood are being called in question and 
cast aside as jetsam. What are we Catholics doing to 
stem this tide of paganism? It is not sufficient to look 
on with apathy whilst Christian morality is crashing to 
the ground." 


I may be wrong, but these words in my ears have the ring 
of a certain kind of youthful ardour conveying the speaker’s 
sense of the need of an immediate effort to arrest the crash 
of Christian morality. For, when a thing is crashing one 
must act and act quickly. Evidently Archbishop McDonald 
of Edinburgh is a young-man-in-a-hurry. 

And what can one say of these words of Father Martindale : 


More work has been done by lay Catholics [in Aus- 
tralia] in a decade than by ours in a hundred years. I 
may be thinking rather harshly of our English Catholic 
work ; it is in many ways magnificent. And yet in Eng- 
land I often feel half-suffocated and bemused and seem 
to see that we are tinkering with the situation and are 
hypnotized by our education problem and are doing no- 
thing national, and not really imposing ourselves on the 
people at all, nor even ‘‘making contact.”’ * 


If I am in a hurry, Father Martindale is a raging tornado. 
“Tinkering. .. Doing nothing national. . .” Precisely. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 

2 The rere es of St. Andrews and Edinb: . t the Annual 
Meeting of the C.T.S. of Scotland on January 4 tlie Gress hee ee ve 
peated his indictment of Catholic apathy in even terms, in an Address 


to a Mass Meeting of Catholic Women in Edinburgh, February soth. 
® Catholic Herald, February a, 1935. 
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C.Y.M.S. in Liverpool, it was decided, amongst other things, 
to issue a special protest form in connexion with the Clean 
Film Campaign. If ever there was a movement calling for 
united and national effort it was surely the Clean Film Cam- 
paign. I say ‘‘was’’ deliberately, for, so far as most of the 
country is concerned, the Clean Film Campaign (where it 
ever had even a proper start) is finished. It is a good thing 
that the C.Y.M.S. have decided to do, but two questions im- 
mediately suggest themselves. 

Why did not the Westminster Catholic Federation, the 
Knights of St. Columba and the C.Y.M.S. get together and 
draw up a national scheme? 

And why was not action carried out simultaneously all over 
the country ? 

The Clean Film Campaign was launched (complete with 
Protest Forms) in July, 1934, by the Westminster Catholic 
Federation. Catholic Action in Cardiff (the co-ordinated ef- 
fort of several societies within the Archdiocese) had already 
got moving, and the K.S.C. followed with an offer to dis- 
tribute forms. And now, six months or more too late, the 
C.Y.M.S. come forward with their scheme, when the effort 
(which should have been national and sustained) seems to 
have died down in most places almost to vanishing point. 
Their zeal is admirable, but surely a co-ordinated national 
campaign would have been more effective than the spasmodic, 
half-hearted, isolated diversions that have represented our 
“Clean Film Campaign’’? How different the procedure in 
the States, where an Episcopal Committee studied the terrain 
long beforehand, and in less than a year achieved a splendid 
success! No ‘“‘tinkering’’ there. 

The C.Y.M.S. further propose’ to hold propaganda meet- 
ings in various parts of the country ; to arrange meetings and 
lectures on ‘“‘Church and State”’ ‘‘throughout the country” ; 
and to launch a ‘‘meeting-and-debate’’ campaign on a 
national scale. 

Excellent. But again, what about other equally interested 
national Societies? How, without some sort of joint consul- 
tation, can the C.Y.M.S. arrange meetings throughout the 
country and on a national scale? What about those dioceses, 
and there are not a few, where there is no branch, as yet, of 
the Society? I am far from suggesting that what the 
C.Y.M.S. proposes is not worth while; it is, definitely ; but 

1 As reported in the Universe, January 25, 1935. 
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again, to secure success, is not co-operation with the other in- 
terested societies—the Westminster Catholic Federation, the 
K.S.C., the Catholic Social Guild, and so forth—absolutely 
necessary ? Such a series of lectures and meetings through- 
out the country would be a very valuable piece of educational 
work. But, as it is at present projected, I see in it merely 
another isolated effort, doomed to ineffectiveness. 

**Tinkering,’’ I am afraid. 

As with the case of dirty films, so with that other horse from 
the same stable, the propaganda of ‘‘muddy morals.’”’ The 
following words I have quoted of Archbishop McDonald are 
taken from a speech dealing with the Edinburgh Conference 
of the National Council of Women. 


At their meeting here in October, neo-onanism, mur- 
der or abortion, mutilation, and the free lust of divorce 
were discussed and a resolution passed favouring these 
practices—an action which makes our gorge rise, and 
should bring a flush of shame to the cheek of any clean- 
minded woman. A small band of Catholic women entered 
a spirited protest but were overwhelmingly outvoted in 
the ballot. The result of this vote has been passed up 
to the International Council of Women as the finding of 
the parliament of women of the entire British nation, and, 
barring the opposition raised by this handful of Catho- 
lics, scarcely a voice has been raised in protest. 


Now, although this was a matter discussed at a women’s 
meeting, it is certainly not a matter affecting women only. 
As Archbishop McDonald showed in his scathing words, it 
is a matter affecting every Catholic worth the name. But 
‘barring the opposition raised by this handful of Catholics, 
scarcely a voice has been raised in protest. . . Why this 
silence? Why this apathy ?”’ 

Why was this small band of Catholic women left to make 
their brave but ineffective protest alone? Where was Catho- 
lic Action? 

Surely here again is a case where determined united protest 
was the most obvious course. But in this vital matter the 
pass was sold, being left to a mere ‘‘handful.’’ 

Another instance of ‘‘tinkering.”’ 

The Knights of St. Columba announce a membership drive 
for 1935. So far so good. No doubt there are a number of 
Catholic men who do not belong to the K.S.C. or to any 
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similar organization, so the drive would appear to be justi- 
fied. But will the drive be conducted only in ‘‘virgin’’ ter- 
ritory or will it include districts where the C.Y.M.S. is hold- 
ing its propaganda meetings? And if the Young Men’s 
Society decide—as they would have every right to do—to 
have a membership drive of their own, what then ? 

At the time of the late Cardinal’s ‘‘Call to Youth,’’ * we had 
the spectacle of canvassers for all the societies ranging them- 
selves under Catholic Action indulging in a scramble, each 
against all the others, in their efforts to gain new recruits for 
their particular association. It was not, indeed, very much of 
a scramble, for none of the societies concerned put much 
energy into their efforts; it was as though they all were con- 
scious of the futility of such competition and aware that a 
really good scramble would be a most undignified proceeding. 
It is impossible to escape the conclusion that a co-ordinated 
drive by all the societies concerned, working together and in 
harmony in the cause of a united Catholic Action would have 
been dignified, impressive, and far more successful. 

The world over, the need for united Catholic Action is be- 
ing realized. The onslaught of paganism calls as with a 
voice of thunder for the mobilization of our lay forces and 
the opposing of a united Catholic front to the determined and 
well organized enemies of our Christian civilization. Catho- 
lics in other countries are doing this; why not in England? 
Are we exempted from action in this matter? Is there ‘no 
necessity for it here? Is England, by some sinister and mys- 
tifying dispensation of his Satanic Majesty going to be al- 
lowed to ‘‘contract out’’ of the consequences of the general 
scheme of the war upon God—perhaps by reason of past ser- 
vices rendered at the time of the Reformation ? 

Or are we relying, as is the reputed English way, on just 
muddling through? In past times we have muddled through 
more than one crisis in our history, but never because we 
chose that way, rather in spite of it. There is no guarantee 
that, in the times just ahead, we Catholics will be allowed to 
“muddle through”’ the crisis that is evolving. 

In the Great War this nation fought bravely for years yet 
very nearly lost the war for itself and its allies. Not: till 
more intelligent counsels prevailed and the allied armies were 
mobilized under one supreme command, with their work co- 
ordinated to a single plan of campaign, did we begin to get 

4 Issued on Easter Sunday, 1931. 
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the enemy on the run. This lesson is one that we Catholics 
in England might well apply with great advantage to the ° 
present critical times. We are faced with a vigorous, highly- 
organized and clever opposition, carrying out all its activities 
with a single objective—the overthrow of the Christian Social 
Order, directed with intelligence and cunning from the devil’s 
own ‘‘advanced G.H.Q.”’ at Moscow, and constantly attack- 
ing on one or other of the numerous fronts on which such a 
war must be conducted. 

On our side we have excellent material and an inexhaustible 
supply of ammunition from the storehouse of our Christian 
and Catholic heritage. But we are fighting half-heartedly ; 
we have neither unity of purpose, unity of direction nor unity 
of action. And in consequence we are barely holding our 
own. This is visible to all. To our enemies who smile and 
get on with their job. To our own people, many of whom 
in consequence lack confidence in our ability to carry the day 
and so remain in their dugouts instead of being ‘‘up and do- 
ing.”’ I think it is a psychological certainty that a bold, 
united forward movement would attract great numbers of 
our young people who see in our present policy of muddle- 
through nothing to fire their imagination, nothing to stir their 
blood, and little indeed to give them hope of victory for the 
Catholic cause. They see in our present policy—or lack of 
policy—nothing but tinkering. 

All around us are opportunities; opportunities of a kind 
that ought to make us exult. The whole circumstance of the 
days in which we live is one great and glorious opportunity. 
Are we availing ourselves of it to the full ? 

And equally, all around us are the gravest dangers; dan- 
gers that ought at least make us reconsider our position and 
ask ourselves whether we are doing anything like enough to 
avert them ; whether our policy is adequate, our plans on the 
right lines—if, indeed, we have any plan at all. We ought 
to realize that these dangers have increased in recent years. 
In spite of everything we have done in the name of Catholic 
Action since the term was first used, the menace of atheistic 
Communism is greater with every passing month. Viewed 
in the light of results the only answer to our question must 
be an emphatic and tragic No. As Father Martindale has put 
it: ‘‘we are not imposing ourselves on our fellow country- 
men; we are not making contact.’ 

Can it seriously be claimed that we are when we allow 
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‘principles for which our fathers would have shed their blood 
to be called in question and cast aside as jetsam’’ while we 
‘look on with apathy’’? Or when we allow the pagan de- 
cisions of the National Council of Women at their Edinburgh 
Conference to go by default? While we stand aside and “‘do 
nothing national’’ to avert the crash of our Christian civiliza- 
tion? 

Have we ever stopped to think what a miserably slow busi- 
ness is our present effort at bringing England back to the 
Faith? England went Protestant in under two centuries; it 
is going Communist—that is, lapsing right back into 
paganism, at a far greater rate. ‘‘Christian morality is crash- 
ing to the ground”’ are the words used by the Archbishop of 
Edinburgh. Our own effort at converting England, based on 
the present rate, would take thousands of years! 

Is that good enough? 

Probably the two greatest obstacles to the conversion of 
England lie with ourselves : Apathy and the Leakage. Have 
our Action societies ever given thought to the consideration 
that a great national organization of Catholics, men and 
youths, women and girls, with imaginative leadership and an 
inspiring programme, might well attract to itself great num- 
bers of our weaker brothers and sisters and so go a long way 
towards stopping the leakage ? No one of our present societies 
will do this alone and while it is in many ways actually in 
competition with all the others. 

All our Catholic societies complain of too small a member- 
ship; what ought to be great popular movements often have 
a struggle for existence. The trouble is that, apart from over- 
lapping and competition, no popular movement gets far which 
does not stir the imagination and create enthusiasm. That 
has been the secret’ of the advance, so far, of ‘“The Grail,”’ 
and if maintained, will ensure its success. But ordinarily there 
is little to stir the imagination or to create enthusiasm in a 
policy to which so gifted an observer as Father Martindale 
can apply the damning epithet of ‘‘tinkering.”’ 

Conversing about these matters with individual members 
of various Action societies I have been struck with the preva- 
lence of the idea that while the case for co-ordination is estab- 
lished beyond question, nothing can be done in the matter 
without a lead from outside. One would have thought that 
there were leads enough and to spare in the Encyclicals of 
Pius XI and that it was high time the next move came from 
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within. But the fact is that several of our bishops have given 
the particular lead required. The latest to do so is the Bishop 
of Clifton, who formally set up a co-ordinated Catholic Action 
for his diocese early in February. Southwark has established 
a diocesan Youth Federation. Cardiff and Leeds already pos- 
sess diocesan Catholic Action councils and the Archbishop of 
Liverpool announced his intention of proceeding on similar 
lines some time ago. The examples of these dioceses and the 
successes won by united and determined local action should 
be sufficient -lead and inspiration for bigger things. 

If unity is necessary to strength in what may be termed 
local skirmishes, how much more so will it be in the coming 
conflicts of national import ! 

This paper is very largely made up of criticisms of the 
existing order among our Action societies and their lack of 
national endeavour. To some these criticisms may appear 
harsh ; but to go on as we do year after year failing, as Father 
Martindale puts it, to ‘‘make contact,’’ is apt to stir up hard 
criticism sooner or later. And even so, I have said nothing 
to compare with the damning indictment implied in the quo- 
tations I have made from far greater authorities than myself. 
But criticism demands that the critic should follow up with 
something constructive, even though the suggestion that fol- 
lows must be fairly obvious. It is that the heads or accredited 
representatives of our chief Action societies (I will name no 
names, but the more the better) should meet in conference. 
Let them not make the necessary postponement of the National 
Conference an occasion for further delay. Let them frame 
a policy of co-ordination and draw up a programme of joint 
action, adequate to the critical needs of the times, on a national 
basis, and of far-reaching vision designed to appeal to the 
imagination as well as to the heart of every Catholic. Let 
this programme be submitted to Authority for approval—and 
then, and not till then, will we be equipped to ‘‘impose our- 
selves on our fellow-countrymen’’ and make real contact. 

And the measure of our task, which must also be the 
measure of our programme, is summed up for us again in the 
words of Father Martindale, prophetic and inspiring : ‘‘We 
in England have now got to start doing (as we have done in 


the past) a lot of impossible things.” 
T. W. C. CURD. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE BANKERS’ POINT OF VIEW. 


[It is notorious that the Banking-system to-day is subjected to 
fiercer criticism than it has ever encountered during the compara- 
tively short time of its existence—criticism, not only from the 
avowed foes of Capitalism, but also from members of that re- 
ligious institution which has always upheld the rights, whilst in- 
sisting on the duties, of property, the Catholic Church. In view 
of that growing volume of distrust, we ventured to suggest last 
month that Catholic bankers should, with the help of Catholic 
moralists, try somehow to vindicate the practice of their profes- 
sion from every suspicion of unjust dealing. The challenge was 
a rhetorical one, and we had no thought of any Catholic banker 
answering it, in THE Montu, at any rate—no suitable arena for a 
financial exposition or debate. Unexpectedly, however, we have 
received a reply, not indeed from a Catholic banker, but from one 
equally well aware of what the moral law demands, which it would 
be discourteous not to publish. It will be noted that the writer 
is concerned with the defence of British commercial banks only ; 
those abroad, and we suppose in the States, being less scrupulous 
about what they do with their depositors’ money. Moreover, he 
leaves unexplained, as beyond his immediate purpose, who they 
are who, if the bankers are innocent, are responsible for the state 
of affairs which ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ denounces with such 
vigour—that, viz., in which ‘‘not wealth alone is accumulated, 
but immense power and despotic economic domination are con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, who for the most part are not the 
owners, but only the trustees and directors of invested funds, 
which they administer at their own good pleasure.’’ These, the 
Pope goes on, ‘‘because they hold and control money, also govern 
credit and determine its allotment, . . . grasping in their hands, 
as it were, the very soul of production, so that no one can breathe 
against their will.’’ If we must acquit the commercial banks of 
this economic tyranny, we can only, it would seem, transfer the 
blame to the great national banks of issue, represented here by 
the Bank of England. There is still, we think, room for a de- 
fence of the present credit system, inasmuch as it does not de 
facto secure that consumption keeps pace with production.—Ep. } 


6¢ ET Catholic Bankers speak.’’ I am not a Catholic and, 
therefore, I ought to be silent, but I have some contact with 
Catholics and Catholic thought and I feel that I can appreciate 
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in some degree what is involved when a Catholic speaks of the 
moral law. As a Banker, I have a profound belief that qui s’excuse 
s’accuse, but when specific questions are asked such as those in 
the February issue of THz Montu (p. 103)—which show clearly 
that the general public is ignorant about what Bankers actually 
do, it seems reasonable that those questions should be answered. 
Whether the answers which I shall try to give will satisfy the 
Catholic conscience, I shall not, of course, pretend to judge. 

I must, I think, begin with some general statements about the 
British banking system, which I will make as brief as possible. 
First of all a clear distinction must be drawn between the Bank 
of England on the one hand, and the Commercial Banks on the 
other. 

The Bank of England is the authority responsible for controlling 
the monetary policy of the country, which includes the issuing of 
its Bank notes. Its operations are subject to certain legal restric- 
tions, but it is independent of the Government of the day, although 
in practice it works in close consultation with the Treasury, and 
especially so when, as now, England is not on the gold standard 
and, therefore, has a ‘‘managed’’ currency. It is a public com- 
pany with Directors and shares, or rather stock, which may be 
held by investors (even by Trustees), but, in fact, it is conducted 
purely in the public interest and the question of dividend is a very 
minor consideration. Incidentally, it may be mentioned, that no 
one who is connected with a Commercial Bank is ever a Director 
of the Bank of England. The Bank of England does not compete 
with the Commercial Banks for commercial business, but, as far 
as its banking department is concerned, it confines itself in the 
main to being Banker to the British Government, to other Govern- 
ments, to Central Banks, and to the British Commercial Banks 
themselves. 

The Commercial Banks keep the banking accounts of the com- 
munity, and their primary duty is to preserve intact the money 
which their customers deposit with them, and to be prepared to 
pay it out on demand either to the customer himself or to his 
order, which normally takes the form of a cheque. 

The question of profit for shareholders only comes as a secondary 
consideration, and it arises from the fact that it has been found 
by experience that, although every customer might demand his 
money at the same moment, in practice they do not do so. The 
services which the banks perform for their customers are in the 
aggregate very costly to them, and if they held all the money de- 
posited with them in cash they would have to charge heavily for 
these services. They, therefore, keep part of the money only in 
cash, and invest the remainder in marketable securities or in loans 
to other customers. The receipts from these sources pay the cost 
of running the Bank and leave a margin which is applied partly 
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to the payment of a dividend and partly in strengthening reserves. 
The Commercial Banker has certain power for good or evil in the 
fact that he can grant or refuse a loan, but he knows that if he 
uses this power unreasonably his competitors are waiting for new 
customers. He has no power or control whatever over the mone- 
tary policy of the country, which, as stated, is the function of the 
Bank of England. 

With that preamble, let us examine the problem in greater de- 
tail. Apparently the root of the matter lies in the question whether 
or not the Banker, in the ordinary course of his business, neces- 
sarily commits the sin of usury. If I understand it correctly, this 
question cannot be answered simply by saying, for example, that 
6 per cent per annum is a usurious rate of interest, but 4 per cent 
is not, but it depends on whether or not the loan is ‘‘productive.’’ 
In other words, if the borrower has a reasonable chance of earn- 
ing more with the money which he borrows than he has to pay 
for it, there is no usury. In certain circumstances 6 per cent 
might be a fair rate, and in other circumstances 4 per cent a 
usurious one. If, then, the question turns upon whether the trans- 
action may be expected to be profitable to the borrower, the an- 
swer is that the Banker, bearing in mind that he is dealing with 
his depositors’ money, which he may be called upon to repay, says 
to the would-be borrower very early in their conversation: ‘‘When 
and how are you going to pay me back?’’ And if the borrower 
cannot convince the Banker that the business which he has in 
view is likely to be successful, he will not be able to give a satis- 
factory answer to this question and he will not get his loan. 

As to what determines a just rate of interest, the answer is, 
that the rate of interest charged on loans (and allowed on deposits) 
depends, like the cost of any other commodity, upon the laws of 
supply and demand. At the present time trade is depressed, de- 
mand is lacking and, in City phraseology, ‘‘money is cheap.’’ But 
even when money is dear, and the rate of interest charged on bank- 
ing loans is high, perhaps even as high as 7 per cent, it does not 
follow that the rate is unjust. When a customer borrows money 
from a Bank to help him carry through some business transaction, 
he anticipates making a profit on the deal. This profit may, per- 
haps, be as little as 5 per cent on the turnover (it is often much 
more), but if it takes him three months to carry through the 
business, this represents a gross profit at the rate of 20 per cent 
per annum. It is not very likely, therefore, that the question of 
profit or loss on the transaction hinges on the rate charged by the 
Bank for the loan by means of which it is financed. If it is profit- 
able at all, the borrower can probably afford to pay even 7 per 
cent for his money: if he makes a loss on it, he would probably 
have done so even if he had paid no interest at all. Before leaving 
this point, it is perhaps worth while to call attention to the pro- 
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portion which the yearly dividends paid by the Commercial Banks 
bear to the total of their loans. If the reader will examine the 
balance sheets of any of the ‘‘Big Five’’ Banks, he will find that, 
in round figures, the former represent approximately 1 per cent of 
the latter: therefore, if the rate of interest on all bank loans were 
reduced by 1 per cent per annum there would be no dividend for 
the shareholders. And it must be borne in mind that other assets, 
besides loans, are revenue-producing. If the right to private profit 
is admitted, as it is by Catholics, this does not look much like 
extortion. 

‘‘May Banks speculate with their deposits?’’ The accusation 
implied in this question is, from a business point of view, the most 
damaging that could possibly be made against a Banker, when it 
is remembered that he is virtually a trustee for his depositors’ 
money. It can, of course, be argued that the speculator, provided 
that he is kept within bounds, performs a useful function in steady- 
ing markets, but no one will applaud the man who speculates with 
trust funds. If any further answer is required to such a question, 
it may be found in an examination of the assets side of any Bank’s 
balance sheet. The loans form the largest single item, and it is well 
known that due care is exercised in regard to them. In any 
case, even if the borrower is speculating with the Bank’s money 
(perhaps without the Banker’s knowledge), the Banker is only con- 
cerned with the repayment of his loan with interest, and has no 
further share in the outcome of the venture. The next largest as- 
set is the investments, and it will be seen that they consist mainly 
of Government securities. The British Banker, unlike his Conti- 
nental confrére, never follows the policy of investing money as a 
shareholder in industrial concerns, as distinct from making loans 
to them. Apart from the premises, which need no explanation, 
the other assets are of the most liquid character, and form the 
Bank’s ‘‘first line of defence.’’ Where is the evidence here to 
sustain a charge of speculating with the depositors’ money? 

There remains the question about the control of the volume of 
money being in private hands. This, as I have explained, is the 
business of the Bank of England and not of the Commercial Banks, 
but it is technically true that it is in private hands because the 
Bank of England has private stockholders. But it is not true, 
either technically or otherwise, that selfish private interests enter 
into the matter when the country’s monetary policy is under con- 
sideration. Opinions may have differed about the wisdom of this 
or that action which the Bank of England has taken in recent 
years, but no responsible person in the City has ever questioned 
the disinterestedness of its motives. The whole problem of cheap 
and dear money, and its relation to the internal and external value 
of the pound sterling, is an extremely complicated one, and no 
good purpose would be served by discussing it in detail here. But 
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if it be permitted to invent an allegory to illustrate what the Bank 
of England can and cannot do, it may be compared to a man 
who finds an immense football rolling irresistibly in a certain 
direction across a field. By means of a judicious kick here and 
there the man may be able to propel the ball a little faster or a little 
farther than it would otherwise have gone, or he may similarly 
be able, to some extent, to check it in its course. But if he tries 
to kick the ball in the opposite direction the only result is a sore 
toe for the man: the football rolls inexorably on. In other words, 
there is a limit to what monetary policy can achieve, and wise men 
do not try to do the impossible. 

To sum up, I believe that the average Banker is naturally actu- 
ated, both in his dealings with his customers and also in his 
general policy, by motives of which he has no need to feel ashamed, - 
whether or not he is conscious of any religious obligation in the 
matter. If he has no better reason, he is impelled by the force 
of competition to have due regard to his customers’ interests, and 
that alone will go a long way towards making him take up a 
standpoint which is consistent with Christian principles. 





CATHOLICS IN THE ITALIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


N 1896, Giuseppe Toniolo, a sturdy defender of the Faith in 

Italy, realized the advantage of having a central organization 
for the Catholic societies existing in the Italian universities, and 
at a conference in Fiesole he began to draw together these many 
independent societies and circles. The movement grew. Ten 
years of struggling existence and participation in national con- 
gresses paved the way for the institution of an annual congress 
of the ‘‘Federazione Universitaria Cattolica Italiana,’’ which body, 
known as the FUCI, is now one of the basic forces in the Azione 
Cattolica, and an inestimable power for good in every part of 
society. 

The aim of the FUCI is two-fold: the preservation, formation 
and perfection of the moral state (in the widest sense) of Catholics 
in the universities; and the training of its members as ardent, 
strenuous propagators of true science and real culture. The early 
congresses were devoted to the discussion of these two purposes. 
That in Rome, 1909, decided that the component associations 
should provide, with the greatest possible larghesza, for the pro- 
gressive perfection of their culture, having special regard to re- 
ligious and social problems. The aim of this conference was to 
evolve means for the guarding of the moral integrity of the uni- 
versities. In the following year the congress was held at Naples 
and here the important principle was accepted that the chief in- 
terest of every association should be, first and foremost, the spiri- 
tual and cultural formation of its own members and, after this, 
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external activities for the good of others. This distinction of in- 
ternal and external works formed the two centres round which 
all the activities of the FUCI and its component societies were 
grouped. 

A noteworthy congress was that held in Bologna in 1914, when 
the FUCI linked itself to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. The 
formation of students’ conferences of this most admirable organi- 
zation was enthusiastically developed, and these have become an 
integral part of the FUCI itself. The World War put an end to 
congresses for a time, and it was not until 1919 that a preliminary 
meeting at Monte Cassino, preceded by several days of spiritual 
exercises, began to make plans for their resumption. When the 
first post-War congress was held in the following year at Trento, 
women were present for the first time, and a wave of enthusiasm 
welcomed the beginning of a new period of FUCI history. Until 
1920 there had been a period of formation; from 1921 until 1925 
was a period of consolidation and of struggle against the warring 
elements in the State. Bolshevism had become an imminent 
danger and Fascism had still to prove itself a much preferable 
alternative. The Congress of 1921 was held in Ravenna. 
After inaugural religious ceremonies of wonderful magnificence 
and fervour, the congress discussed the spiritual formation 
of the Catholic student. When the congress ended a move was 
made to Rome to participate in the National Congress of Italian 
Catholic Youth. More than fifty thousand young people gathered 
for the congress, and this was the occasion of the FUCI’s baptism 
of blood. On the morning of Sunday, September 4th, Mass was 
to have been celebrated in the presence of all the pilgrims in the 
Colosseum. At the last minute, however, the Governor of the 
city banned the assembly and lines of troops were drawn up round 
the ancient amphitheatre. Feeling ran high, but the young people 
marched off to St. Peter’s, heard Mass there and proceeded to the 
Vatican to hear the consoling welcome of Pope Benedict XV. 
After the Papal audience a visit to the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier had been arranged. As the pilgrims approached the hideous 
and mountainous monument in the centre of the city, they found 
their way to this was also barred by troops. This time feelings 
ran too high to be controlled. The wanton brutality of the police 
and soldiers precipitated a battle, and for hours the streets were 
full of struggling groups. The courtyards of the adjacent palaces 
were turned into temporary police-stations and into them the 
wounded were thrown and detained until the display of savage 
force had frustrated the pilgrimage to the Tomb. 

In 1923 the congress met in the unique peace and beauty of 
Assisi and here discussed problems in the fields of philosophy, 
morals and law. An outstanding landmark is the incorporation 
at this time of the FUCI in the national scheme of Catholic Action 
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inspired by the Holy Father. In 1926 peace was again shattered, 
and the violent anti-clerical attacks on the congress at Macerata 
led to the serious wounding of six of its members and its adjourn- 
ment to Assisi. Peace was restored before the congress in Flor- 
ence in the following year, where, in addition to excellent discus- 
sions on ‘‘The Catholic in Professional Life,’’ some important de- 
cisions were taken with regard to the Federation itself. The chief 
of these was the resolution to publish a newspaper to be issued to 
members. This paper, the Asione Fucina, began as a fortnightly 
and is now a weekly, a healthy, growing organ, well written and 
well edited. 

The FUCI has gone from strength to strength. Readers of 
Mgr. Civardi’s authoritative ‘‘Manuale di Azione Cattolica’ will 
remember the importance given to the Federation in his outline 
of the national organization. Mgr. Civardi recapitulates the 
FUCI aims: 


a) The formation and protection of the religious and moral con- 
science of members. 

b) The provision of adequate opportunity for the formation of 
Christian culture. 

c) The preparation of future leaders for the Catholic associa- 
tions. 


These three aims concern the internal work of the FUCI. Two 
others are added which define the external activity : 


d) The care of spiritual and cultural interests in the general life 
of the university. 
e) The apostolate, especially by example, of truth and charity. 


All of this programme has been more or less explicitly indicated 
by Pope Pius XI. That alone would be enough to commend it 
and to guarantee its practicability. When Mgr. Civardi outlines 
and discusses the means by which each aim is to be realized, one 
appreciates the sort of practical intelligence which has developed 
the FUCI from its first uncertain years, through periods of grave 
crisis, to the strength of a national force. 

And the Fucini—the FUCI members? They are inspiring. The 
FUCI strives for quality and not for quantity; the result is that 
while the numbers are large, membership is kept lower than it 
might be, in order to ensure that men and women students who 
become fucini and fucine will maintain the standard the Federation 
demands. Results commend this selective process. The Italian 
student who wants to join the FUCI must realize that he cannot 
Pay a subscription and leave it at that—he has got to work, in 
himself for the good of his own soul, and in the activities of which- 
ever FUCI association or circle he joins, for the good of others. 
The Fucini are a merry crowd. With what joy one realizes that 
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Pier Giorgio Frassati’ is not an outstanding exception, but only 
one of the finer specimens of a type—the FUCI type. To be that 
finer specimen is to be very close to sanctity. 

The greatest work of the FUCI is its contribution to the re- 
ligious revival in Italy. Years of liberal, anti-clerical Government 
had stifled a great part of public expression ‘of religion; centres 
of learning were in the hands of materialistic professors—with 
such few exceptions as Contardo Ferrini in Padua; the children 
had their religion sapped in the schools, young people in the uni- 
versities and public life. The work of the priests was impeded, 
and that public attraction to religion provided by the magnificence 
of Italian festal celebrations had been lacking to counteract these 
subversive forces. It was a courageous thing in the early years 
of this century for a young Italian to be a publicly practising 
Catholic. The FUCI inspired and developed that courage. After 
the War new forces sprang up which threatened similar danger 
to the Faith. Materialism and social disorder had prepared the 
ground for Bolshevism and Italy was seized for Fascismo at a time 
when delay might easily have resulted in the establishment of an 
Italian Union of Soviets. These years of social and political chaos 
tried the faith of Italian youth—there was everything on the 
material plane to attract their loyalties and submerge their re- 
ligious sense. That the peace which succeeded the years of harsh 
evolution saw the FUCI stronger than ever before, determined 
and open in its aims and still stronger in its perseverance, speaks 
volumes of praise for the devoted work of the Italian clergy and 
the loyalty of the Fucini. 

The history of the FUCI is a glorious one. Already it claims its 
saints, saints who have been helped in their formation by its wise 
and prudent direction. We, who see a need in England for some 
means of developing the FUCI spirit amongst those who may 
have to face more subtle, but no less severe perils than the Fucini 
have overcome, might do well to remember that there is nothing 
in the FUCI which cannot be transplanted. 

J. LEO MCGOVERN. 


A FRUITLESS QUEST FOR RELIGIOUS UNITY. 


N these pages has often been expounded the changeless doc 
trine of the Catholic Church regarding her own nature, con- 
stitution and attributes, and the essential conditions admitting to 
her membership. Yet so long as the agitation for Christian union 
goes on outside her borders, and so long as various inadequate 


1 Pier Giorgio died nearly ten years ago at the age of twenty-four, after a 
life of More-like geniality and devoted charity. He was about to sit his final 
examinations in engineering in the University of Turin. Now he is the model 
of thousands of students in all parts of Italy. 
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methods are suggested for securing that unity which Christ de- 
sired amongst His followers, so long is it expedient to reiterate 
the details of the only plan which common sense and universal. ex- 
perience have shown to be effective, and which alone is in har- 
mony with divine revelation, viz., the persistence in the Church 
of the power to teach and to rule, originally conferred by Our Lord 
at His Ascension and confirmed by the Spirit of Truth on the day 
of Pentecost. Catholics alone believe that that method is, and has 
always been, in operation as the source of the unity, stability and 
inerrancy of the Church. Others, not accepting this truth, have 
either to admit that Christ’s promise and purpose have failed, or 
to deny that He ever desired unity of belief and government in 
His Church. 

The whole matter has lately come under discussion again on 
occasion of the presentation to the Anglican Houses of Convoca- 
tion of three several Reports on projects of unity between the 
Establishment on the one hand, and on the other, the Church of 
Finland, the Church of Scotland, and the Nonconformist bodies 
known as the Free Churches. Nothing practical followed, or was 
expected to follow, these Reports, but they served once more to 
draw out, through speech and comment and correspondence, the 
amazing variety of erroneous opinion regarding the nature of the 
Church, of Revelation and of Faith itself, that prevails amongst 
the sects, and must for ever bar any genuine union between them. 
For the first requisite for unionamongst religious bodies historically 
separated is their recognition of the substantial identity of their 
belief in those various divinely revealed truths which they exist to 
uphold and perpetuate, and there can be no fixed certainty regard- 
ing the meaning and implications of those truths (since they are 
beyond the reach of rational investigation and experiment), unless 
they are ultimately guaranteed and explained by the same super- 
natural authority which revealed them. But one and all the sects, 
from the most to the least ‘‘Catholic,’’ deny the existence on earth 
of any living authority endowed by God with the function of deter- 
mining and interpreting without error His revelation, and thus 
have to fall back upon fallible human reason and rely on subjec- 
tive (and varying) ‘‘experience.’’ We note in the discussion a 
growing reluctance to seek a superficial agreement by devising 
formulas sufficiently vague and elastic to bear widely different 
meanings. A Times leader (January 26th) frankly despairs of 
achieving unity of belief in religious truth. Rather than accept 
a living, divinely-guaranteed authority, the writer prefers to hold 
that revelation has failed of its purpose. ‘Diversity of beliefs 
-- . corresponds with a deep-rooted element in human nature. Not 
only are different aspects of truth perceived by different individuals, 
but—owing to varieties of taste, temperament and tradition—re- 
ligion finds its best expression in divergent forms of ecclesiastical 
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organization and types of public worship. To the end of time, it 
seems probable these varieties of Christian belief will continue.” 
Not only probable, let us add, but certain, for outside the Church 
there is no organization commissioned and equipped to teach the 
whole truth to all mankind, ‘‘all varieties of taste, temperament 
and tradition’’ notwithstanding. Nor is there any true concep- 
tion of faith, the virtue which tends to perfect the intellect by the 
acquisition of divine truth. ‘‘To-day,’’ says the Times oracle, 
“the varieties of religious organizations in this country corre- 
spond with the varieties of mental habits and convictions. The 
Anglican Church meets the requirements of some members of the 
community, the Free Churches those of others, the Presbyterian 
system those of yet another section.’” Mark the phrase “‘meets 
the requirements’’: the true heretic note. It is the individual that 
chooses his belief, rejecting whatever does not suit his tastes and 
temperament: there is here no acceptance on due authority of 
truth that reason cannot fathom. 

Notwithstanding this defeatist attitude, the Times, in a subse- 
quent leader (February 4th) returned more hopefully to the pros- 
pect of final unity of belief. Rightly rejecting an agreement to 
differ cloaked by identity of form as ‘‘shockingly insincere,’’ the 
paper says—‘‘The doctrinal division need not necessarily be perma- 
nent. Indeed, much has been already done in recent years to 
lessen it by friendly conference, by examining in detail the points 
at issue, by prolonged study and thought. Throughout this pro- 
cess the spirit of unity grows.’’ We must confess that we see no 
trace of this fining down of doctrinal differences amongst the 
sects: they are much too fundamental: and the result of further 
study and thought about matters which cannot be ascertained by 
mere process of reason, may just as easily turn out to be wider and 
deeper divergence. A body to which we have occasionally called 
attention, the Anglican Archbishops’ ‘‘Doctrinal Commission,” 
drawn from all ‘‘schools of thought,’’ has been meeting annually 
since 1923, with the object of determining as closely as possible 
the basis and content of Anglican belief, but hitherto it has made 
nothing but vague announcements of satisfactory progress. In 
the nature of things it cannot succeed. An Anglican conference 
at Farnham in 1900, on the central mystery of Revelation, the 
Blessed Eucharist, came to no agreement. Another in London‘on 
the same topic in 1930 did sum up its belief in ten propositions, 
but since the signatories confessed that they did not all attach the 
same meaning to these formulas, it, too, failed in its object. In 
the circumstances the first Times leader showed the greater wis- 
dom in despairing of unity of belief, if belief is considered merely 
as the conclusions of human reason. 

Yet, since all who reject the living authority have ultimately the 
same principle of religious belief, their individual judgment, there 
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is no reason why they should not combine in one general organiza- 
tion. It has already been acutely pointed out by more than one 
observer that Anglicanism already represents a unity of organiza- 
tion covering disunity of belief. ‘‘We hold,’’ writes the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell (Times, January 29th), ‘‘that this divergence of belief 
is quite consistent with loyalty to our common ecclesiastical home, 
and that our unity on vital doctrines is real and stable.’’ Does Mr. 
Campbell, we wonder, consider belief in the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist a vital doctrine? A later writer, Mr. 
Hugh Martin, one of those goncerned in the drawing up of the 
“Sketch of a United Church,”’ which formed the gist of the ‘‘Free 
Churches’’ Report, also insists on this somewhat mythical con- 
sensus of belief. ‘‘Of course,’’ he writes (Times, February 7th), 
“the basis of any unity worth having must be agreement as to the 
fundamental truths of the Christian faith. .. There is already 
unity of belief on the central questions.’? We wish we could 
think so, but when the Divinity Itself of Christ is denied by 
Anglican Modernists, as also all the ‘‘vital doctrines’’ and ‘‘funda- 
mental truths’’ connected with the Fall of Man; when the Virgin 
Birth, the Resurrection of Our Lord, the Sacramental system, the 
Sacrifice of the Eucharist, are all subjects of doubt and debate in 
that comprehensive Church, we are at a loss to know what is 
considered ‘‘vital,’’ ‘‘central’’ or ‘‘fundamental.’’ Mr. Martin 
himself would not insist on the Sacrament of Orders: it is not 
Anglican teaching: different views may be held about the need of 
Episcopal ordination. ‘‘This condition of affairs already holds 
within the Church of England? Is there anything more insincere 
in this than in the joining together in the Holy Communion of 
those who hold very different views regarding the meaning of this 
service, as is again an every-day occurrence in the Church of 
England?’’ Here, unwittingly, Mr. Martin reveals that he, at 
any rate, does not consider definite teaching about the Eucharist 
“fundamental.’’ But who is to tell him what is fundamental? 
The Church Times (October 6, 1933) once solemnly stated the ulti- 
mate determinant of true doctrine in the Church of England. It 
is ‘‘the concurrent authority of Holy Scripture, of reason, of tfadi- 
tion, of the present consensus of the Church’’! Armed with that 
nebulous criterion, the Anglican faithful-can, if they will, try~to 
find out what they are bound to believe in order to be saved. Their 
Church has no further help to give them. What better off, then, 
are they than the non-Episcopal sects? All alike are merged in a 
general fallibility. None has any right to dictate to the rest. ‘‘It 
is polity,’’ writes Mr. Campbell, ‘‘rather than doctrine that divides 
us,’ . 
J.K. 
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Catuotic Heratp: Feb. 16, 1935. Family Allowances in Eng. 
land, by Mrs. Crawford. [Shows that this desirable improve- 
ment of the wage-system is blocked by Trade Unionism. | 

CatHotic Missions: Feb., 1935. Scandinavia and the Baltic 
Countries, by V. F. Rambush. [An account of the most de- 
Catholicized region of Europe, where Catholics number half a 
million out of a total of 19} millions, and the work for the Faith 
there. 

CatHouic Times: Feb. 15, 1935. The Truth about Spiritualism, 
by Father G. Raupert, O.P. [An exposure of the dangers and 
deceits of the practice. ] 

Catuotic Wor.p: Feb., 1935. Russia and Mexico: who cares?, 
by the Editor. [Father Gillis scathingly arraigns the unChris- 
tian indifference of the non-Catholic American to anti-God 
excesses. | 

Curistran Democrat: Feb., 1935. A Cambridge University Camp 
for Unemployed, by Peter Crane. [Describes a practical form 
of Catholic Action under the auspices of a University body and 
comprising already nine Camps. } 

Crré Curétienne: Feb. 5, 1935. Catholicisme et Clericalisme, 
by Abbé J. Leclercq. {Shows how scrupulously the Church pro- 
hibits the clergy from intervention in purely secular politics. ] 

CoMMONWEAL: Feb. 1, 1935. Do Politics Make Sense?, by 
M. F. X. Millar, S.J. [Shows how only on Catholic principles 
can Authority and Liberty be harmonized. ] 

Erupgs: Jan. 5, 1935. La Croix et 1’ Humanisme Chrétien, by Paul 
Donceeur. [The sense of the ‘‘more abundant life’’ to be found 
in the practice of the Faith.] 

Homitetic anp Pastorat Review: Feb., 1935. The Meaning of 
Economic Activity, by Dr. C. Bruehl. [Economics, to be salu- 
tary, should be subject to law, both human and divine. ] 

Irisu EcciesiasticaL Recorp: Feb., 1935. Capitalism and its 
Alternatives, by Rev. E. Cahill: [Shows that the Papal remedy 
of ‘‘small ownerships’’ is most in accord with Justice. ] 

Irish Rosary: Feb., 1935. Catholic Morals and Economic Prac- 
tice, by Joseph Clayton. [A strong indictment of Catholics who 
are not Catholic in all their relations, social, financial, domestic. ] 

TaBLet: Feb. 2, 1935. Shepherds Pet Wolves, by G. M. Godden. 
{Certain Protestant bishops give countenance to the doings of 
Communist organizations. ] 

Tug Sicn: Feb., 1935. The Christ-Life of the Church, by Dr. 
F. J. Sheen. [An acute analysis of the nature of the Church, 
not ‘‘an organization’ but ‘‘an organism,’’ wherein the Divine 
Trinity expresses Itself. ] 
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REVIEWS 


1—MR. CHRISTOPHER DAWSON * 


UR excuse for a rather late review of these volumes must be 
that they demand careful reading and consideration. En- 
quiries is a collection of essays, sociological I suppose they should 
be called, which have been written and published in different re- 
views since the War. They are fifteen in number, and fall easily 
enough into three main groups. The first deals with modern ques- 
tions, or rather with phases and facets of the modern need of 
social readjustment and of the recovery of a vital contact between 
the spiritual life of the individual and the social and economic or- 
ganization of modern culture. With M. Berdyaev, Mr. Dawson 
is acutely conscious that a society or culture which has lost its 
spiritual roots is a dying culture, and that modern society is, to 
a large extent, spiritually uprooted. With Charles Péguy, he 
would insist that it is precisely those who are most active in this 
society—the politicians, the men of business and the socially suc- 
cessful—who are least aware of the process of disintegration. ‘‘Ce 
sont les mystiques qui sont méme pratiques et ce sont les politiques 
qui ne le sont pas. C’est nous qui sommes pratiques, qui faisons 
quelque chose, et c’est eux qui ne le sont pas, qui ne font rien.’’ Mr. 
Dawson would make no dissimilar distinction between those who 
have kept their spiritual roots and lost contact with the existing 
order of society, and those who have preserved their social con- 
tacts and lost their spiritual roots. He is always stimulating, at 
times provoking ; he has a gift of analysis and can trace the multi- 
coloured threads that run through the strange and jumbled pat- 
tern of modern civilization; he foretells or senses the new pattern 
into which those same threads may well be gathered. He asserts 
the value of sociology, but has a clear vision of its limits; there 
is no arbitrary simplification of the problem; ‘religion can no 
more be reduced to economics than economics can be reduced to 
religion.’’ A superficial reader might deem him pessimistic about 
the present state of society; but his ‘‘pessimism’’ is but the con- 
sciousness of the vital importance of spiritual values and the con- 
viction that in the social and economic scheme of to-day these are 
but poorly represented. 
The second group of papers are studies in the history of culture. 
“Cycles of Civilization,’ ‘Religion and the Life of Civilization,” 


* (1) Enquiries into Religion and Culture. By Christopher Dawson. London : 


Sheed & Ward. Pp. 347. Price, 8s. 6d. (2) Medieval Religion. Same Author 
and Publishers. Pp. oo Price, 6s. - 
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“‘The Mystery of China,’’ are among their titles. This is the 
author’s special field of study, and there is little need to point to 
the extensive acquaintance with the development of thought and 
culture which they display. They are always interesting and 
eminently readable. 

The third section, which begins with an essay on Islamic Mys- 
ticism and contains a long appreciation of ‘‘Saint Augustine and 
His Age,’’ intended to show the sociological and theological fac- 
tors at work in the growth of the Donatist Schism, concludes with 
three papers, which are in many ways the best in the volume: 
“Christianity and Sex,’’ which first appeared as an Essay in Order, 
“Religion and Life,’’ and ‘‘The Nature and Destiny of Man.”’ 

Medieval Religion is a smaller book. It is a review of medieval 
culture in its religious aspects and an answer to the question how 
far this culture was the product and faithful expression of re- 
ligious ideals. He distinguishes between sociological and theo- 
logical elements, and studies in the first essay the sociological 
foundations on which the religious development of the Middle 
Ages was based, in the second the religious development itself as it 
was portrayed in its theology and mysticism. A third paper deals 
with medieval science. There was a break between ancient and 
modern science, this is granted; but the scientific tradition of 
Western Europe does not begin with the Renaissance, but with 
the re-discovery of Greek or Greco-Arabic thought by medieval 
scholars. The philosophic humanism of Saint Thomas represents 
the birth of Western Philosophy, as the scientific idealism of Roger 
Bacon marks the emergence, if not of Western Science, at least 
of a new scientific ideal. The second half of the book treats of 
medieval literature in which the different hues and aspects of the 
medieval soul are mirrored. But here reconciliation was neces- 
sary. The main literary movement was an exotic growth which 
arose in southern France. It was neither Christian nor Germanic; 
it is a sign of the vitality of medieval religion that it succeeded in 
assimilating this new tradition and making it the instrument of 
its own spiritual ideals. This is a happily conceived volume and 


presents a pleasant and harmonious whole. 
J.M. 





BDITORIAL NOTB 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by « 
stamped addressed envelope and should normally be typed. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordin- 
arily exceed 3,500 words (between 8 and 9 “‘Month’’ pages). As a 
tule, subjects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are re- 
served to the staff. 
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2—MODERN THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY ’* 


R. PHILLIPS declares his purpose to be the presenting of 

‘‘a simple explanation of the Philosophy usually taught to 
Catholic students.’’ In this he is remarkably successful. His 
explanation is clear, brief (this first volume devotes about 170 
pages to each of the subjects known to Scholastics as Cosmology 
and Psychology), and very readable. He has the knack of putting 
orthodox Thomism into straightforward English. In particular, 
one might mention the chapter on ‘‘Cognition’’; and there is an 
analysis of the act of free choice which is well worth studying. His 
attention to contrary opinions is necessarily summary, but his 
criticism adequate and fair. 

There are certain details, however, about which I venture to 
differ from the author, whilst recognizing that in such matters 
there is a good deal of room for lawful differences of personal 
opinion; to estimate rightly the following criticisms the reader 
should compare them with the passages in which the author de- 
fends his own position. He says, for instance, that to think that 
a ‘‘body must be the same in itself whether it is in one place or 
another, so that by local motion it acquires nothing but a change 
of position relative to other objects,’’ is to regard localization as a 
“mere mental relation, and not real at all’’ (p. 79). I cannot see 
why this should be so, nor why, when a body moves from one 
place to another, there should be ‘‘a real mode which comes to 
the body from without.’’ In local motion, the body, while itself 
intrinsically unchanged, is continually changing its position rela- 
tive to other bodies; the only difference is one of extrinsic denomi- 
nation—but this is real enough, not merely mental. This indeed 
seems to be the sense of the quotation from the Metaphysics given 
by the author. In the same paragraph he contemplates the pos- 
sibility of absolute motion; ‘‘Supposing that, while a body was in 
motion, all others were to be annihilated,’ he is of the opinion 
that the body could continue to be in motion. It is difficult to see 
how this opinion can be reconciled with the Aristotelean and 
Thomistic definition of place. If place is ‘‘the first unmoved sur- 
face of a containing body,’’ that which is not contained by any 
body cannot be said to be in a place; and if it is not in a place, it 
can hardly be capable of local motion, which presumably means 
change of place. All local motion is the motion of one body rela- 
tive to other bodies, and if a body is not contiguous with other 
bodies it is out of all local relation to them. This I take to be the 
view of St. Thomas—‘‘Nothing that is not in a place can move 
locally’? (IV Phys., lec. 7, where he is at pains to reconcile this 
with the motion of the ‘‘outermost sphere’’). 

* Modern Thomistic Philosophy. By R. P. Phillips, D.D. Vol. I, The 


ne of Nature. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 346. 
rice, gs. 
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Again, in the second part (p. 196), we are told that the living 
organism is not continuous in the strict sense, and St. Thomas 
(VIII Phys., lec. 7) is quoted to that effect. At first sight there 
would seem to be no doubt about the meaning of that passage, 
and there are others in the same strain. The least we can say 
is that it appears to be wholly contrary to St. Thomas’s principles 
to admit lack of strict continuity in any natural body: accidental 
heterogeneity, certainly ; but substantial division so that the parts 
are merely ‘‘bound together’’—one would have thought not. But 
there is more to be said about it than that. In the commentary 
on the Metaphysics (VII, lec. 16), St. Thomas—in company with 
Aristotle—contradicts what he seems to assert in the passage 
quoted by Dr. Phillips. And here he is dealing ex professo with 
the subject ; in the VIII Physics he is not. 

Other minor criticisms might be urged, if THE MONTH were a 
journal wholly devoted to philosophy, and space no consideration. 
In mentioning the above, I have no wish to question the substan- 
tial merits of the book. As I have said, Dr. Phillips states no con- 
troverted point without giving his reasons, with the vast majority 
of which, of course, I agree. The book is interestingly written 
and from every point of view well worth reading. The first part 
gives as full a treatment of Cosmology as could normally be de- 
sired. In the second part, the author is somewhat more hampered 
by limits of space; but notwithstanding this obstacle, he gives an 
admirable outline of Scholastic Psychology. The only important 
omission seems to me to be in the section on the nature of the 
will, where we are told nothing of the correlation of appetite and 
the good, nor of the natural tendency of the will, as of all appetite, 
to the good of the subject. The whole book, however, achieves 
its main purpose, i.e., to give a lucid, and, in all essentials, a faith- 


ful explanation of Thomistic philosophy. 
T.B.C. 


3—THE FATE OF THE UNBAPTIZED ' 


E welcome most cordially this second edition of the Abbé 

Capéran’s important treatise on the Church’s doctrine re- 
garding the salvation of the pagan world. The work first ap- 
peared in 1912, and was at once recognized as the fullest and best 
treatment of a subject of perennial interest. It was reviewed in our 
pages in March, 1913. It may well cause surprise that we have 
had to wait so long for a second edition. The preface to the pre- 
sent volumes supplies the explanation. A new issue was prepared 
in 1914, but the whole stock was destroyed during the German 


2 Le Probléme du Salut des Infidéles. By Louis Capéran, Directeur du 
Grand Séminaire de Toulouse. Toulouse: Grand Séminaire. 2 Vols. Pp. 
xii, 616: x, 152. Price, 12.00 fr. 
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occupation of Lille. As the book has been unobtainable for many 
years, it may be well to inform our readers that the first volume 
treats the subject historically, and shows us how the Fathers of 
the Church, the Scholastic doctors, and the theologians of more 
recent days have successively sought to solve the problem pre- 
sented by those vast multitudes who have never heard the mes- 
sage of the Gospel. The second volume deals with the question 
in its theological aspect. Modern critics of Catholic doctrine oc- 
casionally write and speak as though the problem were altogether 
new, and it had been reserved for the present age to urge objec- 
tions on this score. In point of fact, the subject has been debated 
in every age of Christian history. The apostolic doctrine that 
without belief in Jesus Christ salvation is impossible, could not 
but provoke inquiry from the very first as to the fate of those who 
had lived and died without, as it would seem, the opportunity of 
faith. The question has been answered in various ways, not all 
of which are compatible with Catholic doctrine. Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen, relying on I Peter iii, 18—20 held that to the 
pagans who lived before Christ an opportunity of belief, and there- 
by of salvation, was offered after death. This opinion found wide 
acceptance in the nineteenth century among Protestant divines, 
who extended its application to all those who, through no fault 
of their own, have never heard of the Redemption. It is, however, 
in direct contradiction with the Church’s teaching that the lot of 
every man is fixed, and for ever, at death. The Jansenists, on the 
other hand, did not shrink from the conclusion that the whole 
pagan world must inevitably be cast into hell. This solution was 
manifestly utterly inconsistent with the salvific will of God. The 
traditional answer—the one which can claim the support of the 
overwhelming majority of theologians in every age—maintains 
that God desires the salvation of all men without exception, and 
that to every man who reaches the age of reason there are pro- 
posed at least those elements of revealed truth which are the mini- 
mum required for an act of supernatural faith. The real problem 
is to explain how this can be achieved. On this point there is 
wide difference of opinion. 

The enforced delay in the publication of the second edition has 
turned out to the advantage of the work, as it has enabled M. 
Capéran to take account of two recent controversies relating to his 
subject. In the years 1919-20 Cardinal Billot published a series 
of articles in the Etudes, in which he maintained that the greater 
number of pagans, even such as possess an advanced civilization, 
live and die in a moral and spiritual nonage, and are in conse- 
quence incapable of mortal sin. Their destiny, he concluded, is 
the limbus infantium. The theory was severely criticized by other 
theologians, and found no serious support. The arguments against 
it both from Scripture and from tradition appeared decisive. A 
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few years later the subject was again under debate. An article 
by the Abbé Glorieux, professor at the Catholic University of 
Lille, written in 1932, for the Union Missionaire du Clergé de 
France, seemed to many to represent the attainment of salvation 
as hardly more difficult for pagans than for Christians. His chief 
opponent was P. Hugueny, O.P., who contended that, while sal- 
vation is not absolutely impossible for any man, yet for the vast 
majority of pagans the work of Christian missions is a matter of 
life and death. There can be no question that this answer repre 
sents the mind of the Church. The present edition of the book 
gives a full account of the theological literature occasioned by 


these discussions. 
G.HJ. 








SHORT NOTICES 
BIBLICAL. 


N interesting study of St. John’s Gospel has been published by 

the S.P.C.K., written by the Rev. G. W. Broomfield, M.A., 
(Anglican) Canon and Chancellor of Christ Church, Zanzibar, to 
which Canon Goudge, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, has 
contributed a preface, viz., John, Peter, and the Fourth Gospel, 
(7s. 6d. net). In these days of missionary interest it may be worth 
while to quote some of the latter’s remarks: 


The problems of the New Testament require to be attacked 
from other angles than that of the professional scholar. Nearly 
all the books were written by missionaries, and it is mis- 
sionaries who, ceteris paribus, are most likely to understand 
them. The Fourth Gospel is probably no exception, though 
its author, like St. Paul, had other than missionary gifts. 
Thus, to take but one example, few parts of Canon Broom- 
field’s book will be found more interesting than pages 98— 
105, where a parallel is drawn between the use made of earlier 
authorities by a modern missionary historian possessing a 
first-hand knowledge of his subject and the similar use made 
by the author of the Fourth Gospel. The parallel is both 
new and valuable; but who but a missionary would have 
thought of it? 


We have quoted this passage in full because it appears to us 
very instructive and well worth the attention both of scholars and 
missionaries. There are other points of original interest in the 
book, and a clear and useful summary of the whole argument is 
offered in the last chapter; on the other hand, we are astonished 
at the absence of an index, which the book certainly needed. On 
the whole the tradition of Johannine authorship is well defended ; 
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the author works out well, for instance, the familiar argument 
that the writer of the book was (a) a Jew: (b) a Jew of Palestine: 
(c) an eye-witness of what he describes: (d) an apostle: (e) the 
apostle John. 

In spite of all this, we must refrain (though with regret) from 
wholly commending the book, chiefly because Canon Broomfield 
shows himself so ready to throw overboard the tradition that St. 
John resided in Ephesus. We cannot discuss the question here 
at length, but must be content to protest that the argument from 
silence, such as it is (and it is highly precarious to include Papias 
among those silent), cannot possibly outweigh the testimonies of 
Irenaeus and of the bishop of Ephesus, Polycrates, both of them 
rendered with great emphasis before the close of the second cen- 
tury. And, of course, there are other important witnesses. 

No one is more competent to reconstruct the Gospel narrative as 
a whole than Archbishop Goodier, who has made it the basis of 
such an acceptable study of Our Lord’s life and death. His Har- 
mony of the Gospels, which he calls The Word Incarnate 
(B.O. & W.: §s.), is novel in this way that whenever the same 
incident or speech is recorded by more than one evangelist the 
separate portions are given before being wrought into one text. 
Hence, one can appreciate the particular contribution of each 
writer. 

A dissertation submitted to the Catholic University of America 
for the doctorate in philosophy and entitled ‘‘The Function of the 
New Testament in the formation of the Catholic High School 
Teacher,’’ was noticed in last December’s issue of THE MONTH. 
The author, the Rev. W. H. Russell, has since re-issued the work 
under a new title: The Bible and Character (Dolphin Press: 
$1.50). The present volume is bound more substantially than its 
predecessor, but its contents are unchanged. The new title is 
preferable to that first chosen, for the greater part of the work 
consists of an historical exposition of views advocating the value 
of Bible reading in general. It is to be hoped that this book will 
encourage Bible reading among Catholics, more especially now 
that the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures has made 
available excellent translations of the New Testament. 


APOLOGETIC. 


With the view of safeguarding Catholics against the specious 
pleadings of certain Protestant evangelists Chanoine Marchand, 
of Lyons, has written La Faillite initiale du Protestantisme (Téqui: 
10.00 fr.), a sketch of the origin and developments of Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, the two forms of Protestantism which are the 
source of all its ‘‘varieties.’’ Taking the heresiarchs separately, 
he places each in his historical setting, estimates the character of 
each and then, in a detailed analysis, shows how their initial false 
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principles led to bankruptcy all along the line, in doctrine and in 
morals. In denying the spiritual authority of the Church, they 
knocked out the keystone of the arch, and the subsequent history 
of their systems only records the gradual disappearance of the 
whole structure. In vain, are thoughtful men in Germany and— 
he might have added—in England, trying to recover that neces- 
sary principle, which is not discernible anywhere save in its em- 
bodiment at Rome. 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 

In two short volumes, each chapter of which is provided with a 
bibliography (mainly French), Pére Joseph Souilhé, S.J., traces 
the development of Christian philosophy from Descartes until the 
present day, giving his work the titlke—La Philosophie Chrétienne 
de Descartes 4 nos Jours: Volume I, De Descartes 4 Chateau- 
briand ; Volume II, Les Temps modernes (Bibliothéque Catholique 
des Sciences Religieuses: Bloud et Gay: 12.00 fr.). He under- 
stands ‘‘Christian philosophy’’ in a wide sense, and his aim is to 
trace the influence of Christian principles in the history of modern 
philosophy. It will easily be understood, then, how many thinkers 
find a place in these pages, whom we should not think of as 
Christian philosophers in the strict meaning of the term. Nolentes 
volentes, they have all been confronted with the religious fact, the 
existence of Christian principles, and some reaction on their part 
was inevitable, whether by way of assimilating their own thought, 
consciously or unconsciously, to Christian philosophy or of dis- 
sociating it therefrom and placing it in opposition. 

This explains why, for example, we find the author treating of 
Ravaisson as typifying the spiritualist reaction against scientific 
positivism, or of Bergson, the opponent of determinism, or of the 
English Hegelians who, like Stirling, the Cairds and T. H. Green, 
endeavoured to save religion by means of the Hegelian philosophy. 

In the final chapter, Pére Souilhé treats sympathetically of the 
Thomist renaissance and the various tendencies that are dis- 
cernible therein at the present day. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

Since Our Lord’s life was the most perfect life—the completely 
perfect life—it naturally forms the best basis for consideration of 
the means of attaining perfection. God’s Ways (Geo. Coldwell: 
5s. 6d.), by Sister Marie Paula, thus makes skilful use of the 
earthly life of Our Lord by showing how it is in many ways per- 
petuated by His Life in the Blessed Sacrament. The book is care- 
fully thought out, the Bible is largely quoted and the lessons 
drawn are very practical. Moreover, Sister Marie Paula writes 
in a restrained and simple style that lends great dignity to her 
work. 

Another meditation book called The Carpenter (Geo. Coldwell: 
4s. 6d.) comes from the pen of Father David P. McAstocker, S.J. 
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Taking St. Joseph’s virtues one by one and showing how he con- 
tributed to the perfection of the Home at Nazareth, the pious 
author applies the lesson in each case to the head of the Christian 
home, enlivening his homilies with personal experiences and 


stories. 

Archbishop Goodier’s illuminating Preface to Mr. Algar 
Thorold’s translation of the Spiritual Letters of Pére de Caussade 
(B.O. & W.: 6s.) will cause the book to be read with great interest 
by those who, attracted by the doctrine of ‘‘Self-abandonment,”’ 
wish to know how its great advocate applies it to the needs of 
particular souls. For that, in effect, is what we see in these letters 
which are designed to meet all kinds of spiritual requirements. 
The road to God is the Royal Way of the Cross, so there should 
not be amongst would-be pilgrims any dispute as to its charac- 
teristics: all true spirituality means, in essence, the substitution 
of God for self as an object of love and principle of action. Pére 
de Caussade found this truth in the Exercises and made it the basis 
of his direction. 

HISTORICAL. 

With commendable speed the great enterprise of the C.T.S.— 
the publication, in pamphlet form as well as in bound volumes, of 
a complete survey of the religions of the world, old and modern, 
under the general editorship of Dr. Messenger of Old Hall, is 
drawing to a close, and it is already possible to issue three bound 
volumes out of the five projected, containing each eight several 
studies (Studies in Comparative Religion, Vols. I, II, III: 3 vols., 
7s. 6d., or 38. separately). The attempts made by human creatures 
to enter into communication with their Creator are always interest- 
ing, but to none more so than to those who possess His Revela- 
tion in the full: those to whom He spoke when the time became 
appropriate ‘‘by His Son.’’ We can recognize the working of the 
Holy Spirit in the pre-Christian religions, the false as well as the 
true, and we alone can judge, having the one true standard, what 
amount of good the Christian sects have retained, and how widely 
astray, even from the standpoint of reason, the post-Christian 
“‘beliefs’’ have gone. We published, in July last year, a full ac- 
count of the genesis and character, the need and the utility, of the 
present series, by Father Martindale, to which we may refer the 
reader. The most recent issues in pamphlet form are Hinduism, 
by P. Johanns, S.J., The Religions of Mexico and Peru, by G. 
Héltker, S.V.D., Medizval Christianity, by Christopher Dawson 
and Celtic and Teutonic Religions, by Professors John MacNeil 
and A. J. Carnoy. 

Theophilus of Alexandria deserves the attention of anyone who 
wishes to understand the ancient struggle between the two great 
bishoprics of Alexandria and Constantinople. Both aimed at being 
the centre of the Eastern Church, and in the days of Theophilus 
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supremacy was not yet within the grasp of his rivals. During 
his episcopate of over thirty years, Theophilus distinguished him. 
self, not only by his condemnation of Origen, but also (and less 
happily) by his controversy with Saint John Chrysostom. The 
friend and ally of Theodosius the Great, he was active in destroy- 
ing the old pagan rites in Lower Egypt. Yet the records of his 
work are scattered and fragmentary. Of his own letters only a 
few have been preserved for us, and there are three homilies 
extant in various Oriental versions. However, these fragments, 
published by Signor Giuseppe Lazzati in Teofilo d’ Alessandria 
(Vita e Pensiero’’: 10.00 1.), aided by his own excellent com- 
mentary, historical and critical, suffice to give us a clear picture 
of the man and his times. 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Mr. Hollis’s Sir Thomas More (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d. n.) is 
not just another of those many biographies, based on the indis- 
pensable and unsurpassable contemporary records, and produced 
to meet the new occasion of his fame. It has a more considerable 
value, for, just as there are those who question the martyr’s 
motives and his judgment in the great drama that closed his life, 
so there are others who, out of ignorance or maliee, impugn his 
regard for justice or travesty the teaching of his literary works, 
and hail him as a crypto-heretic and antinomian. The aim of 
Mr. Hollis is to vindicate More’s reputation by means of an ex- 
amination of his writings and testimony, and in this he is eminently 
successful. The common but ridiculous misunderstanding of 
‘*Utopia,’’ which is not confined to the Soviet ideologists, receives 
a thorough exposure. A curious misprint on p. 132, where ‘‘sis- 
ter’’ is put instead of ‘‘widow’’ obscures the argument, and so 
careful a writer ought not to say (p. 212) that low-spirits, even 
deliberately indulged in, ‘‘are to a Christian among the gravest of 
moral faults.’’ 

It is a sign of the success of Father Bede Jarrett’s Life of St. 
Dominic (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.) that, although first published only 
ten years ago, it should have been sold out. Now reprinted at a 
lower price, it should be eagerly purchased, for it presents the 
Dominican ideal, as seen in the practice of the Founder, with 
vigour and picturesqueness. 

A Galloway lady, Miss E. M. H. McKerlie, already known for 
her writings about her own region, has described in Rome via 
Whithorn (Sands: 6s. n.) her gradual progress from a kindly Pres- 
byterianism to the full Catholic faith, mingling with the records of 
her spiritual travels those terrestrial ones, mainly in Italy, which 
helped her on her course. The chief charms of the book are its 
simplicity, keen observation, and vivid descriptions, with not a 
few flashes of humour. 
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SocIoLoecy. 


A Teacher’s Manual for the ‘Rudiments of Sociology’”’ (Bruce 
Publishing Co.: London, Geo. Coldwell) has followed hard upon 
the publication of Miss Ross’s excellent text-book for schools, and 
with its elaborate schemes of ‘‘lesson-plans,’’ questionnaires, sug- 
gested readings, etc., should make instruction in this important 
topic both interesting and effective. The course embraces more 
than our English ‘‘Primer of Social Science,’’ taking in inter- 
national relations, the ‘‘new morality,’’ slavery, etc. Yet there is 
nothing superfluous about it. 


LITERARY. 


A series of accidents has prevented an earlier notice of an im- 
portant book issued last autumn by Professor Louis I. Bredvold, 
of the University of Michigan, and called The Intellectual Milieu 
of John Dryden: Studies in some Aspects of Seventeenth Century 
Thought (University Press: $2.50). It is a very thorough piece 
of work which no student of Dryden can afford to neglect, for the 
author has recognized that the poet’s mind can best be under- 
stood by a realization of the mental outlook of his time, to which 
he reacted and which in turn he modified. Dryden’s sixty-nine 
years of life closed with the seventeenth century. He was a youth 
in his *teens when Charles I was beheaded, and lived to see the 
Stuarts restored and again deposed. His religious growth was a 
steady progress from rationalism through the Establishment to 
Catholicism, which he embraced fifteen years before his death. 
His remaining staunch in his new faith under William of Orange 
argues a real conviction which the author does not dispute. He 
is generally fair in his analysis of the various religious systems 
with which the poet himself was in contact, but being an ‘‘out- 
sider,’ though a well-read and conscientious one, his treatment of 


‘the prevalent controversy is a trifle academic. The philosophical 


heresy, for instance, known as Fideism, did not disturb the Church 
till the early nineteenth century. Although some Catholic contro- 
versialists, in rebutting the Protestant insistence on reason versus 
authority, may have depreciated overmuch the intellect as a means 
of reaching certainty, scepticism never got any footing in Catholic 
teaching, and the noble vindication of reason proclaimed by the 
Vatican Council was but the crowning of the Church’s age-long 
defence of man’s highest faculty. In his Appendix on ‘‘English 
Catholic opinion in the reign of James II,’’ the Professor seems to 
have relied too much on the authority of the Whigs and on cer- 
tain anti-Roman Catholic writers, and to have taken his estimate 
of the Jesuits from their enemies; much, indeed, has been written 
in this periodical which would explain the character and conduct 
of Father Petre; moreover, the whole policy of James II has been 
set in a new and favourable light by the recent writings of Belloc, 
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Hughes, and others. However, these blemishes are natural in 
the circumstances, and do not detract seriously from the value of 
the book. 


PoETRY. 


Some months ago we noticed a book which was the story of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary told as a romance. Now Mrs. Violet Clifton, 
inspired by the same wonder-tale, has turned it into a poetic drama 
—not a tragedy, as she finely says, for no life of a Saint can be 
otherwise than triumph. As for the drama, it is grandly conceived 
and brought to birth in beauty. From ‘‘The Book of Talbot’’ we 
knew Mrs. Clifton to be a poet, if rather a wild and undisciplined 
one. Here her gift is shown matured and refined and restrained 
with flawless taste. The play is well-nigh perfect, not merely as 
a poem: it could be acted, but by no ordinary actors. It would 
be a worthy enterprise for the Ladies of The Grail, but it would 
tax even their consummate artistry. 

We trust that the title of Father Charles Quirk’s latest collection 
of poems—Gesture before Farewell (The Dial Press: $2.00)—does 
not suggest that, like Prospero, he means henceforth to break his 
poetic staff, for he holds a personal place amongst the singers of 
America which would then be vacant. He is not a poet of sus- 
tained flight; it is short swallow-flights of song that his Muse 
affects most. Like Father Tabb, he aspires to the perfect quatrain; 
as, for example, in his thought about ‘‘Doves’’: 


**As though the Court of Purity took wing 
I saw doves circle in a turquoise sky: 
Pure white, deep blue! how beautiful a thing: 
The colours of Our Lady’s blazonry.’’ 


If he has a fault, it consists in occasional over-elaboration of the 
vesture of his thought: the idea is too weak to wear such gorgeous 
but stiff embroidery with ease. 

Eight contributors have furnished between them thirty-six pieces 
of pious and simple verse which are published with the title Gospel 
Rhymes (Sheed & Ward: 2s. 6d.) in a neat quarto and green ink, 
and a few simple pictures by A. Mostyn. They all are taken from 
Gospel sayings and episodes and each serves to make palatable 
a helpful moral. A suitable gift-book for all seasons. 


FICTION. 


Unending Battle (Longmans: gs. n.), by H. C. Armstrong, may 
be described as an historical novel, for, although the hero is a 
living person, the incidents of his life are told with a wealth and 
minuteness of detail which must be in the main fictitious. The 
book describes the life and fortunes of a Georgian patriot who, 
from boyhood, fought for the freedom of his country—the moun- 
tainous region south of the Caucasus between the Black Sea and 
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the Caspian—against the Russians. A noble ideal doubtless, but 
generally pursued by immoral means, murder and robbery, so that 
the record becomes a wearisome succession of raids, ambushes and 
massacres, varied by personal deeds of valour and vice. If the 
author wished to paint an admirable character, he has failed, for 
the man is a mere savage bundle of primitive lusts. And as for 
his country—Georgia has so far won its independence that it is 
now a Socialist Soviet Republic, one of the many large and small 
under the ruthless sway of Moscow. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Out of the first 500 numbers of G.K.’s Weekly has been com- 
piled a series of extracts, called simply G.K.’s (Rice & Cowan: 
7s. 6d. n.), to commemorate the sooth issue. Thus a great variety 
of good things, making for goodness and the overthrow of folly, 
has been recalled from the obscurity of the ‘‘back-files,’’ and given 
again their useful function. A book to dip into frequently, with 
the certainty of finding a prize. 

The two accomplished missionary ladies belonging to the Chinese 
Inland Mission, Miss Cable and Miss French, who not long ago 
published a very readable account of their travels in Central Asia, 
have drawn again on their letters and diaries to compile A Desert 
Journal (Constable: 7s. 6d. n.), aided by a third writer and travel- 
ler, Miss Evangeline French. This book, which deals with the 
heart of China—the vast Gobi desert—records similar adventures 
and experiences, borne with the same cheerfulness and described 
with the same humour. Their zealous missionary efforts, ap- 
parently confined to teaching and disseminating the Bible, led them 
through strange places and peoples, which their ready pens, aided 
by a number of singularly excellent photogravures, make real 
for us. 


REPRINTS. 


Father McNabb’s collection of essays, which he calls The Way- 
side: A Priest’s Gleanings (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), now republished 
after a score of years, have lost nothing in the interval of their 
apposite force and brilliance. They are worth more as a Catholic 
asset than many another man’s full crop. Ranging over a wide 
variety of topic, combining history and philosophy, theology and 
criticism and art, and viewing all things, as a priest should, sub 
Specie aeternitatis, they provide a stimulating moral and intellec- 
tual treat. The reader will, above all, learn from them to love the 
world which God has rnade and to hate man’s marring of it. 

Two books on Apologetics by Father M. J. Phelan, S.J., after 
a wide acceptance in their more expensive editions, are now re- 
issued at a cheaper price, for, it is hoped, a wider circle of readers. 
They are eminently suitable for school and parochial libraries, as 
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also for that growing apostolic class who learn to appreciate their 
Faith better by teaching or preaching it to others—catechists, 
C.E.G. students, and the like. The first, The Straight Path 
(Longmans: 2s. 6d. n.), first published twenty years ago, deals, 
in a simple expository style, with the Marks of the Church, a sub- 
ject of perennial interest to all believers, but even more absorbing 
to-day when the aspiration for the unity of Christendom is almost 
universal: the second, From Dust to Glory (Longmans: 2s. 6d. n.) 
is, in effect, a vivid commentary on the Spiritual Exercises, show- 
ing our origin and our destiny, and how the love of Christ enables 
us to realize it. Both volumes are as timely now as when they 
first appeared, and we trust they will repeat their previous success. 

The late Mother Stuart’s The Education of Catholic Girls has 
become a classic in its kind. First published in 1911 and reprinted 
no less than six times, it should be known to all Catholic educa- 
tors. Yet as the latter grow in numbers it may not be familiar 
to the recent generation and, therefore, its reissue by Messrs. 
Longmans at the astonishingly low price of 1s. n. (bound in paper), 
is an occasion not to be missed by those who want to know the 
ideals of a cultured, broad-minded, widely travelled, and withal, 
holy woman on a subject of the highest importance. 

Another (cheap) edition of Father Roche’s Daybreak in the Soul 
(Longmans: paper covers, 1s. n.) will give new vogue to a de- 
lightful little treatise on prayer adapted for children and, there- 
fore, brightened by anecdote and quotation. 

The three ‘‘Saints’ Lives for Children’? which Madame Maud 
Monahan, with the assistance of a veritably inspired illustrator 
‘*Robin,’’ published seven or eight years ago, to commemorate the 
careers respectively of St. Madeleine Sophie Barat, St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga and St. Stanislaus Kostka, have been reissued by Messrs. 
Longmans at 1s. each. One feels they should never have been let 
to go out of print, for their charm—the aptest imaginable com- 
bination of pen and pencil—is perpetual. We hope immense 
editions of all three have been struck off this time. The genius— 
no lighter word will serve—of ‘‘Robin’’ shows best in the latest 
of the three On the King’s Highway, as if her talent, as indeed it 
should, were improving by exercise. The others are called The 
Children’s Saint and A Boy’s Choice. 


MInoR PUBLICATIONS. 

One of the lecturers at the C.S.G. Summer School, Miss 
M. D. R. Leys, M.A., has benefited a wider audience by publish- 
ing an elaboration of her lectures as An Introduction to Political 
Economy (C.S.G.: 3d. n.), an explanation of a complicated sub- 
ject, put as simply as possible, the mastery of which would make 
for a clear understanding of economic affairs and of current dis- 
cussions, such as those about currency and the banking system. 

The C.S.G. also reissues in a new revised edition its very help- 
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ful Manual, The Christian Citizen (price, 1s.), by Miss Susan 
Cunnington, M.A., arranged for class-work with questions and 
bibliography. No better introduction to civic life could be pro- 
vided than a thorough grasp of the information hereby conveyed. 

No more appropriate book for the times can be imagined than 
Prayers to the English Martyrs (B.O. & W.: 1s.), by Father W. 
Raemers, C.SS.R., which is ill-served by its title, for it contains 
besides the Mass in honour of the Martyrs as a body, prayers for 
their canonization, a collection of prayers (collects, etc.) to them 
and by them, appropriate hymns—besides all this, an historical 
introduction, a Calendar of those already beatified, and a chrono- 
logical list of those still ‘‘Venerable.’’ There were eight besides 
BB. Fisher and More put to death in 1535, B. John Haile, a 
secular priest, in the first batch of five. On the seculars during 
the years that followed fell the chief brunt of the persecution, and 
the compiler rightly marks with an asterisk forty names belonging 
to alumni of the English College, Rome. 

Father Newdigate’s selections from Stow’s Annales, The Catho- 
lic Church under Henry VIII (B.O. & W.: 1s. 6d.), has already 
been mentioned. It contains the evidence of a Protestant con- 
temporary and eye-witness of the growth of Henry’s schism and 
the calm objectiveness with which the deaths of the tyrant’s vic- 
tims—of all ranks and professions—are recorded, pictures the hor- 
rors of that age unforgettably. 

The recent output of the C.T.S., besides the Studies in Com- 
parative Religion, contains many valuable reprints, Excommunica- 
tion by Bell, Book and Candle, by Father Thurston; An Intro- 
ductory Talk on the Catholic Religion, by Rev. G. J. MacGillivray ; 
How to look for the True Church, by Bishop John Vaughan; Why 
Believe the Bible?, by Father Hugh Pope, O.P.; Authority or 
Private Judgment, by H. E. Hall, and (in the smaller format) 
The Hidden Life, meditations by Father Richard Clarke, S.J. A 
new pamphlet is called For Remembrance: Counsels of Mother 
Magdalen Taylor, with a preface by Father F. C. Devas. 
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